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THE THISTLE IN BUD. 


Between the troublous days of her sove- 
reign lady, Mary, when it was said of Scot- 
land, “Lo, here a nation born in one day ; 
yea, moulded into one congregation, and 
sealed as a fountain with a solemn oath and 
covenant,”—between those days of the half- 
mail-clad baron and his band of followers, 
with swords and pistols, and the days of the 
silken gallant in full periwig, who wore a 
rapier for show, and quietly saw ruin in the 
Revolution by which the existing political sys- 
tem was brought near to asettlement,—there 
lie about six score years of slow, yet certain 
progress. ‘They are years of progress from a 
form of society full of strange features of 
barbarity and violence, to another form that 
was hardly in closer harmony with what we 
see to-day. The whole interval was occupied 
by civil strife bred of religious differences ; at 
the close of it the people remained poor. 
They had incompetent universities, no bank, 
no newspaper, no permanent stage-coach 
communication, no system of police: they 
had only organised within five-and-twenty 
years a post system upon a small scale, 
They even imported their woollen cloth 
and their paper. Judges were partial ; 
witches were burnt; it was still possible 
for gentlemen of ancient family, by trick or 
violence, to seize on heiresses of tender years ; 
monopolies were “the great rule of trade ; 
intolerance was universal. 

When the lesson of tolerance was learnt, 
and concord was established in the land, 
prosperity fset in ; 


“and, then,” writes Mr. | 


their parish schools, go forth into every 
realm to take leading positions. Literature 
and science are cultivated at home with the 
most brilliant success. And the short period 
of a century sees nearly every disadvan- 
tageous contrast between our country and 
her neighbours obliterated.” 

The privy council and other records pre- 
served in the General Register House at 
| Edinburgh, manuscripts of histories and 
journals preserved in the Advocates’ library, 
burgh records, the volumes of curious record 
published by the Maitland Club, the Spald- 
}ing Club, the Wodrow Society, the Banna- 
tyne Club,—from these and other sources 0: 
information, Mr. Chambers has drawn an as- 
|semblage of suggestive facts, illustrative of 
| life in Scotland during the important period 
| to which we have referred. These facts are 
the Domestic Annals of the country,—“ the 
series of occurrences beneath the region of 
history, the effects of passion, superstition 
and ignorance in the people, the extraor- 
dinary natural events which disturbed their 
tranquillity, the calamities which affected 
their well-being, the traits of false political 
economy by which that well-being was 
checked, and generally those things which 
| enable us to see how our forefathers thought, 
felt, and suffered ; and how, on the whole, 
ordinary life looked in their days.” ‘To 
collect a body of such annals has been the 
well-devised and thoroughly fulfilled inten- 
tion of the book, from the surface of which 
| we propose to scrape a fact or two into this 
aper, 
r ‘o begin with the subject of intolerance, 
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Robert Chambers—who has very recently there are many quaint illustrations in these 
collected The Domestic Annals of Scotland | annals, not merely of the want of tolerance, 
from the Reformation to the Revolution, into | but of the utter absence of a perception that 
two most interesting volumes—“ in five years any such principle of social life exists in 
from the settlement of its religious troubles,' nature. Even at the close of the period illus- | 
the country has its first bank ; ina few years trated, Patrick Walker says of himself and 
more it has native newspapers. Other his friends, the extreme presbyterians, who 
troubles, or chances of trouble, being re-|looked at the Revolution “as a surprising, 
moved by union with England, and the! unexpected, merciful dispensation,” that we 
suppression of all hopes in favour of a dis-|“ thought it some way belonged to us 
crowned dynasty, commerce becomes active ; to go to all the popish houses and destroy 
an improved agriculture commences; and their monuments of idolatry, with their | 
nearly every kind of manufacture for which | priests’ robes, and put in prison them- | 
England is distinguished takes hearty root | selves.” 

with us. Scotsmen, frugally reared, and) There was some hankering after tolerance 
endowed with the elements of learning at|in James the Sixth; which, when it shows 
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itself, is set down, as a matter of course, for 
evidence of infirm adherence to the presby- 
terian cause. “You see, my lord,” he said 
privately one day to Lord Hamilton, “you 
see, my lord, how I am used, and have no 
man in whom I may trust more than in 
Huntly, &. If I receive him, the ministers 
cry out that I am an apostate from the reli- 
gion ; if not, [am left desolate.” 

“If he and the rest be not enemies to the 
religion,” said the Lord Hamilton, “ye may 
receive them. Otherwise not.” 

“TI cannot tell,” saith the king, “what to 
make of that; but the ministry hold them 
for enemies. Always, I would think it good 
that they enjoyed liberty of conscience.” 

Then the Lord Hamiliton erying aloud, 
said, “Sir, then we are all gone! then 
we are all gone! then we are all gone! If 
there were no more to withstand, I will 
withstand.” When the king perceived 
a servants to approach, he smiled and 
said : 

“ My lord, I did this to try your mind.” 

Afterwards, his majesty found it advisable 
‘ to repel the slander of those who accused 
him of the crime of religious tolerance 
more publicly. Some acts of lenity towards 
Romish clergymen begot a rumour to his pre- 
on ; and, in great indignation thereat, the 

ing wrote from Hitchinbrooke to his Scot- 
tish councillors,as to the report of his intention 
to “tolerate or grant liberty of conscience,” 
apprehension thereof had 


that “the foolish 
given occasion both to papist and puritan, to 


take heart, and grow insolent; the one 
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(Conducted by 
the daylight, declined open combat, and 
employed himself in poisoning the mind of 
the laird of Innes nst Cromy, whom he 
accused of takin owes himself, even to 
the name of laird, and against whom there 
was no longer any defence, but by putting 
him out of the way. So the laird consented 
to the murder of the relative, who, but a few 
months since, had been his nearest friend, 
Three years after the signing of the bond, it 
happened that Cromy, who had been called 
on business to Aberdeen, was detained 
there by reason that his only son, Robert, a 
youth of sixteen years of age, had fallen sick 
at the college, and his father could not leave 
the place till he saw what became of him. 
He had carried him to his lodgings in the 
New Town, and sent several of his servants 
| home from time to time, to let his lady know 
of the boy’s state. In that domestic trial the 
assassins saw their opportunity. From the 
servants who arrived at Kinnairdy, they 
learnt where and how Cromy was lodged at 
Aberdeen, and how attended. Wherefore, 
getting together a considerable number of 
| assistants, Robert of Innermarky, and the 
‘laird, John, rode forth on their errand of 
death, entered Aberdeen at night, and about 
midnight came to Alexander’s lodging. The 
outer gate of the close they found open, but 
the rest of the doors were shut. They were 
afraid to break up the doors by violence, lest 
the noise might alarm the neighbours. The 
cry of feud between the families of Forbes 
and Gordon, and the simulation of street 
combat would, as a common incident, excite 


vainly boasting of the said pretendit liberty, | less notice in the neighbourhood, and would 
and the other with a seeming fear thereof.” | bring Cromy out, for he was deeply interested 
He said, “God knows that what proceedit in|inthe Gordons. They raised a cry, therefore, 
that course concerning the papists here was|as if there had been an outfall of these 


without any such intention ;” adding that he 
“could not but marvel how any of our sub- 
<p can be possest with so unjust an opinion 
of us.” 

What disorder was not possible in the 
half-civilised nation, whose king was com- 
pelled to resent as injury the imputation of 
a charitable temper! Here is a tale of Scot- 
land in the days of James the Sixth. In the 
year fifteen hundred and fifty-seven, John 
Innes, of Innes, being childless, entered into 
a mutual bond of tailyie with his nearest 
relation, Alexander Innes, of Cromy, convey- 
ing the whole estate of either, failing heirs 


| people—* Helpa Gordon—a Gordon!” Crom 
| started from his bed, took sword in hand, 
and, opening a back-door that led to the 
court below, stepped down three or four 
steps, and cried to know what was the 
matter. Innermarky, who, by his white 
shirt, discerned him perfectly, then shot him 
through the body, and in an instant as many 
/as could get about him fell upon him, and 
butchered him barbarously. 

Innermarky, perceiving that the laird 
John stood by, as either relenting or terri- 
fied, held to his throat the bloody dagger, 
that he had newly taken out of the mur- 


male of his body, to the one who should sur-| dered body, swearing dreadfully that he 
vive. A richer and more distant branch of| would serve him in the same way if he did 
the family was represented by Robert Innes,! not as he did, and so compelled him to draw 
of Innermarky, - was violently displeased his dagger, and stab it up to the hilt in the 
at the preference that had been shown to body of his nearest relation. All others 
Innes of Cromy. Therefore, “Cromy, who’ were bound to stain their weapons in like 
was the gallantest man of his time, found manner; and even a boy of the family, then 
himself obliged to make the proffer of meet-| at school, was raised out of bed, and com- 
ing him single in arms, and, laying the tailyie| pelled by Innermarky to stab a dagger into 
upon the grass, see if he durst take it up: in! the dead body, that he might be under the 
one word, to pass from all other pretensions, | same condemnation. The sick youth, Robert, 
and let the best fellow have it.” | scrambled away to the shelter of a neigh- 

Innermarky, braver in the dark than in: bour’s house. His blood was eagerly sought ; 











Charles Diekens.] 
but in vain, for he lived long enough to bring 
home vengeance to the murderers. 

Then Innermarky took the dead man’s 
signet ring, and sent one of the dead man’s 
purchased servants on the dead man’s horse, 
with a cunning story to his wife, as from her 
husband, ordering her to send him a parti- 
cular box, containing the bond of tailyie, and 
all that had followed betwixt him and laird 
John. The wife, though troubled by so 
blind a message, delivered to the man what 
he sought, and let him go. But there hap- 
pened to be about the house a youth related 
to the family, who, being a dons friend to 
the young laird, then sick, desired to go to | 
Aberdeen and see him. This youth had| 
gone to the stable to intercede with the ser- 
vant that he might carry him behind him, 
and, by the man’s confusion of statement, 
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Nesbit’s body in the Edinburgh High Street, 
quietly walk on to the Court of Session, and 
there sit as if he had done no wrong. Onee, 
when Auchinleck stood within the bar of the 
Tolbooth, a decayed old man pressed forward 
to him, and, when Auchinleck asked what 
he wanted, said, “I am Oliver Sinclair ;” 
and, without ‘another word, turned and de- 
arted, Oliver Sinclair, then a broken man, 
once been a king’s favourite, and men 
talked of his strange presentment of himself 
to Auchinleck, because it seemed to mean, 
Be not too proud, I was as you are, and your 
end is yet to come. And the end came, 
With the decline of Morton’s power, fell the 
prosperity of Morton’s friend. Four of his 
private enemies beset Auchinleck when he 
was walking in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, near St. Giles’s chureh, and by one of 


was led to suspect, he knew not what; but,' them he was shot through the body, but not 
further knowledge he resolved to have. killed. He survived to fall in the following 
Therefore, he stepped out a little beyond the| March into the hands of the Earl of Arran, 
entry, watching the servant’s coming, and, as| by whom he was put to the torture, in order 
he went by, suddenly leapt up behind him,|to extract from him confession of certain 
where he would stay, till he had sufficient | crimes whieh he denied. 

reason why he should not. The contest be-| Of the use of torture, here is an example. 
eame such, that the servant drew his dirk to! John Master of Orkney was accused, with- 
rid him of the youth’s trouble, which the | out sufficient ground, of practising, by witch- 
other wrung out of his hands, and downright| craft and otherwise, against his brother’s 
killed him with it, and brought back the box life. The case rested on the confession of an 
with the writs and horse to the house of! old woman, Alison Balfour, who had been 





Innes. Into the midst of the confusion suf- 
fered by the lady, came another of the 
servants in from Aberdeen, to tell the 
manner of her husband’s slaughter. She 
secured, therefore, his writings, and fled to 
her friends, by whom she was brought to 
make complaint before the king. 

But of public justice there was then so 
little dread, that Innermarky, five weeks 
after the event, obtained from his chief a 
disposition of the estate in his own favour. 
The avenger of blood was the son of the 
murdered man, at first taken under the care 
of his relative, the Earl of Huntly. Two or 
three years afterwards the young laird of 
Cromy went north, with a commission for 
the avenging of his father’s murder, and the 
laird of Innes went as well as Innermarky 
into hiding. Innermarky skulked among the 
hills, then made a retreat for himself in the | 
house of Edinglasvie. There, Cromy at! 
length surprised him ; the same young man | 
who had killed his servant being the first | 
to force a way into his den; and, for this 
venturesome act he was, all his life after, 
called Craig-in-peril. Innermarky’s head 
was cut off, taken to Edinburgh, and cast 
exultingly at the king’s feet, by the elder 
Cromy’s widow. 

Again, in the career of George Auchinleck 
of Balmanno, there are incidents which pre- 
sent to our minds vividly the wildness of 
those times, Auchinleck had been a friend 
to the Regent, Morton, in his days of power. 
His position was then so secure, that he 
conld thrust his sword through Captain 


oe 


executed as a witch in December, fifteen 
hundred and ninety-four. When she made 
her confession it was under this pressure of 
suffering: she had been kept forty-eight 
hours in the cashielaws—an iron case for the 
leg, to which fire was applied till it become 
insupportably painful. At the same time, 
her aged husband, a man of ninety-one years, 
her eldest son and her daughter were like- 
wise kept under torture, the father being in 
“the lang irons of fifty stane wecht,” the son 
fixed in the boots (a foot-screw) with fifty- 
seven strokes, and the daughter in the pilnie- 
winks (a finger-screw), that they “being sae 
tormented beside her, might move her to 
make any confession for their relief.” From 
another person, a man, the desired statement 
was extorted, “he being kept in the cashie- 
laws eleven days and eleven nights,—twice in 
the day by the space of fourteen days callit 
(driven) in the boots, he being nakit, in the 
meantime, and scourgit with tows (ropes) 'in 
sic sort that they left neither flesh nor hide 
upon him.” 

In proportion as the working of the law 
was rude, it was intrusive, and concerned 
itself with private matters. A child might 
receive sentence from the presbytery for 
passing his father without reverent saluta- 
tion. The Aberdeen town council fined a 
householder or his wife thirteen and four- 
pence, a craftsman six and eightpence, for 
absence from sermon on Sunday “afore and 
after noon,” or on Tuesday and Thursday 
“afore noon.” “ And in case ony merchand 
or burgess of guild be found within his 
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merchand booth after the ringing of the 
third bell to the sermon on the week day, to 
pay six and eightpence.” 

At a later date, stringent laws were en- 


forced in Edinburgh — the wearing of|. 


plaids by the women. The use of plaids as a 
mantilla which enclosed also the head and 
face, was declared immodest, and the law 
declared every woman’s honesty suspect, who 
did not. fully show her face; but to wear 
hoods was to obey the law of fashion, and the 
ladies defied every civil penalty and every un- 
civi] imputation, rather than put aside their 
hoods till fashion, supreme lawgiver, revoked 
the edicts that had gone forth in their favour. 
The law, of course, was beset also with pro- 
tectionist devices. At one time it was unlaw- 
ful to eat lamb, because the breed of sheep 
needed protection. 

There were no newspapers to teach better 
doctrine, and what newspapers there were 
taught nothing. ‘I'wo hundred years ago the 
magistrates of Glasgow, feeling the need for 
“ane diurnall, appoint John Fleming to write 
to his man wha lies at London ” to cause one to 
be sent for the town’s use. It was only twenty 
years before that time, according to Claren- 
don, that Scotland had first been found 
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bear it patiently. June 25.—At night I 
dreamed that while I was pulling on my left 
buit, both the tongues of it brake. This fell 
out really on the 26 September thereafter. 
.. » God prepare me. The Lord prepare 
me, for I look certainly to suffering in such 
way as my Lord pleases.” 

It is at the close also of the period illus- 
trated by the’ research of Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers that we find note of the low civilisation 
of the Scotch in the statement of Fountain- 
hill, that “ plumbers cannot subsist in Scot- 
land as a distinct trade, there being so little 
to do; only our curiosity is daily increasing.” 
And, at the same time, the Edinburgh privy 
council records show that the first four miles 
of the road from the capital of the country, 
leading towards London, were so ruinous that 

assengers were in danger of their lives 
“either by their coaches overturning, their 
horses falling, their carts breaking, their 
loads casting, and poor people with the 
burdens on their backs sorely grieved and dis- 
couraged.” Moreover, it was said, “strangers 
do often exclaim thereat.” 

But, whatever might be the short comings 
of Scotland, it was not, on all occasions, safe 
for strangers to exclaim thereat. In the days 





worth mention in a London newspaper, | of James the Sixth, John Stercovius, a Pole, 
though the whole English nation was soli-| had come among the Scotch, wearing the 
citous to know what passed weekly in Ger-| dress of his country, which, exciting muck 
many, Poland, and other parts of Europe. vulgar attention, he was hooted at in the 
Towards the close of the period illustrated | streets and treated altogether so ill that he 
in these domestic annals, the kidnapping of | was forced to make an abrupt retreat. Natu- 
idle, vagrant, and criminal people on the| rally enough, when he got home, he did not 
Scotch coast for transportation to the planta-| give a favourable account of his reception, but. 
tions in Virginia and elsewhere, was an occu-| published a Legend of Reproaches against the 
tion for which licences were granted ; and | Scottish Nation ;—and the Scotch were then 
in the Edinburgh privy council records it| pouring exorbitant numbers of miserable, 
appears that one ship, called the Ewe and|debauched, weakly people into Poland, 
Lamb, was particularly active on this service. | besides merchants and pedlars. ‘The Legend 
It was complained, however, that “the|is set down in the privy council records as 
master and merchants of the ship called|“ ane infamous book against all estates of 
Herculus, bound for the plantations, had ap-| persons in this realm.” King James, hearing 
prehended some free persons, and put them |of this sharp criticism on the Scotch, em- 
aboard the said ship, upon pretext that they | ployed Patrick Gordon, his agent at Danzig 
were vagabonds, or given their consent there-|—himself a man of letters—to raise a prose- 
- cution against Stercovius in his own country, 
In addition to this was the liability to cap-| and had influence enough to cause him to be 
ture by the descents of the Barbary rovers| beheaded for his offence! The persecution 
upon all our coasts. In those days men who! cost six thousand merks, and a convention 
could see unmoved a murder in the street,|of burghs was called, to consider means 
might be afflicted perhaps by a dream about |of raising the sum by taxation. ‘Taxa- 
a toothache. In the days of Charles the|tion failed, and the king sought aid in 
First, Sir Thomas Hope, a devout man, and a|the payment of the money from Patrick 
leader among the Covenanters, enters iuci-| Gordon. 
dents like these into his diary : In the early part of the same king’s reign, 
“June 24, 1643.—This night I thought that|an Act was passed by the estates, which 
a tooth (whilk was loose) fell out of my gums, | inflicted sharp penalties on “sic as make 
and that I took it up in my hands, and kep| themselves fules, and are bards,” and against 


it ; and it seemed so real that while I awakit, 
I thought it really true, and could scarcely 
believe it otherwise when I had awakit. Thir 
repeated dreams portends some calamity to 
me or mine; but I have resolved to submit 
myself to my good Lord, and to adere his 
providence, and the Lord give me grace to 


“vagabond scholars of the universities of 

Saint Andrew’s, Glasgow, and Aberdeen.” A 

| month or two before the passing of the Act, 

two poets had been hanged, So much for the 
advancement of learning. 

A notable example of the punishment of 

' death for a faint cause, occurred in the reign of 
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Charles the First ; when, although marriage | 


of first cousins was legal, Alexander Blair, | and a man who is, in al 
a tailor in Currie, was beheaded for marrying | Scotland. 


his first wife’s half-brother’s daughter. On 
the same day another man proved guilty of 
bigamy, received no worse sentence than 
exile. 

It was also somewhat hard upon a person 


who was “both man and woman, a thing not|I ought to make 


ordinar in this kingdom,” that he-and-she 
should be hung for such _ irregularities 
as that “his custom was always to go in a 
woman’s habit.” “When opened by certain 
doctors and apothecaries, he was found to be 
two every way, having two hearts, two livers, 
two every inward thing.” On the same day 
an old man was burnt for warlockry, upon 
his own confession, and desire to be burnt 
for the safety of his soul. 

Our last citation we give as it stands upon 
one of the later pages of the annals. It 
belongs to the reign of Charles the Second, 
and the date is October, sixteen hundred 
and seventy-eight: “At this time, eighty 
papers were detained in prison in Edin- 
urgh, on account of matters of religion, 
waiting till they should be transporte 
slaves to Barbadoes. 

“In connection with this distressing fact 
may be placed one of a different complexion, 
which Fountainhall states elsewhere. The 
magistrates, he tells us, were sensible of the 
inadequacy of their old Tolbooth for the 
purposes of justice in those days of pious| 
zeal, Consequently, one Thomas Moodie | 
leaving them twenty thousand merks to build 
a church, they declaring ‘they have no use 
for a church’—offered to build with the 
money a new Tolbooth, above the west port, 
‘and to put Thomas Moodie’s name and 
arms thereon !’ 

“Tt really appears that our ancestors 
looked upon the building of a gaol as a public 
act of some dignity and importance. Patric | 
et posteris (for our country and posterity) | 
is the self-complacent inscription on the front | 
of the Canongate Tolbooth.” 

The Scottish Church was, in those days, a 
prison, The bond of Christian brotherhood 
differed but little from the fetters of the 
Tolbooth. A bequest for a gaol might rea- 
sonably have been spent in the erection of 
a church, and it was not less reasonable, as | 
the world then went in Scotland, that when | 
Thomas Moodie bequeathed money for the | 
building of a church, the Edinburgh corpora- | 
tion, in a candid humour, gave it the form of 
a gaol. 

These domestic annals are full of romantic | 


as 





|as any nun in a Papist convent. 


i great hall. 


ment of a sound and Py rere historian, 
things, an honour to 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Berore I tell you about Mr. Gray, I think 
ou understand something 

more of what we did all day long at Hanbury 
Court. There were five of us at the time of 
which I am speaking, all young women of 
good descent, and allied (however distantly) 
to people of rank. When we were not with 
my la y Mrs. Medlicott looked after us; a 
gentle little woman, who had been companion 
to my lady for many years, and was indeed, 
I have been told, some kind of relation to 
her. Mrs, Medlicott’s parents had lived in 
Germany, and the consequence was, she spoke 
English with a very foreign accent. Another 
consequence was, that she excelled in all 
manner of needle-work, such as is not known 
even by name in these days. She could 
darn either lace, table-linen, India muslin, 
or stockings, so that no one could tell where 
the hole or rent had been. Though a good 
Protestant, and never missing Guy Faux 
day at church, she was as skilfal at, fine work 
he would 
take a piece of French cambric, and by draw- 
ing out some threads, and working in others, 
it became delicate lace in a very few hours, 
She did the same by Hollands cloth, and 

made coarse strong lace, with which all m 
lady’s napkins and table-linen were trimmed, 
We worked under her during a great part 
of the day, either in the still-room, or at our 
sewing in a chamber that opened out of the 
My lady despised every kind of 
work that would now be called Fancy- 
work. She considered that the use of 
coloured threads or worsted was only fit to 
amuse children; but that grown women 
ought not to be taken with mere blues and 
reds, but to restrict their pleasure in sewing 
to making small and delicate stitches. She 
would speak of the old tapestry in the hall 
as the work of her ancestresses, who lived 
before the Reformation, and were conse- 
quently a with pure and simple 
tastes in work, as well as in religion. Nor 
would my lady sanction the fashion of the 
lay, which, at the beginning of this century, 
made all the fine ladies take to making shoes, 
She said that such work was a consequence 
of the French Revolution, which had done 
much to annihilate all distinctions of rank 
and class, and hence it was, that she saw 





pictures of Scottish life, which startle an| young ladies of birth and breeding handling 
#nglishman familiar with the social state of | lasts, and awls, and dirty cobbler’s-wax, like 
his own nation during the contemporary | shoe-makers’ daughters. 

period, by their dark shadows. Mr. Robert! Very frequently one of us would be sum- 
Chambers has most judiciously refrained|moned to my lady to read aloud to her, 
from any tampering with the originals: he; where she sate in her small withdrawing- 
presents them to us without any re-touchings room, some improving book. It was gene- 
of his own; and with the skilful arrange-| rally Mr. Addison’s “Spectator ;” but one 
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ear I remember, we had to read Sturm’s 
flections, translated from a German book 
Mrs. Medlicott recommended. Mr. Sturm 
told us what to think about for every day in 
the year; and very dull it was. But I be- 
lieve Queen Charlotte had liked the book 
very much, and the thought of her royal 
approbation kept my lady awake during the 
reading. Mrs. Chapone’s Letters, and Dr. 
Gregory’s Advice to Young Ladies, com- 
posed the rest of our library for week-day 
reading. I, for one, was glad to leave my 
fine sewing, and even my reading aloud, 
(though this last did keep me with my dear 
lady), to go to the still-room and potter 
about among the preserves and the medicated 
waters. ‘There was no doctor for many miles 
round, and with Mrs. Medlicott to direct us, 
and Dr, Buchan to go by for receipts, we sent 
out many a bottle of physic, which, I dare 
say, was as good as what comes out of the 
druggist’s shop. At any rate, I do not think 
we did much harm ; for if any of our physics 
tasted stronger than usual, Mrs. Medlicott 
would bid us let it down with cochineal and 
water, to make all safe, as she said. So our 
bottles of medicine had very little real physic in 
them at last ; but we were careful in peng | 
labels on them, which looked very mysterious | 
to those who could not read, and helped the | 
medicine to do its work. I have sent off 


many a bottle of salt and water coloured red; 
and whenever we had nothing else to do in 


the still-room, Mrs. Medlicott would set us 
to making bread-pills by way of practice, and, 
as far as | can say, they were very eflicacious, 
as before we gave out a box Mrs. Medlicott 
always told the patient what symptoms to 
expect; and I hardly ever inquired without 
hearing that they had produced their effect. 
There was one old man, who took six pills 
a-night, of any kind we liked to give him, to 
make him sleep; and if, by any chance, his 
daughter had forgotten to let us know that 
he was out of his medicine, he was so restless 
and miserable that, as he said, he thought 
he was like todie. I think ours was what 
would be called homeopathic practice now- 
a-days. Then we learnt to make all the 
cakes and dishes of the season in the still- 
room. We had plum-porridge and mince- 
ies at Christmas, fritters and pancakes on 
rove Tuesday, furmenty on Mothering 
Sunday, violet cakes in Passion Week, tansy 
pudding on Easter Sunday, three-cornered 
cakes on Trinity Sunday, and so on through 
the year; all made from good old Church 
receipts, handed down from one of my lady’s 
earliest Protestant ancestors. Every one of 
us ed a portion of the day with Lady 
Ludlow; and now and then we rode out 
with her in her coach and four, She did not 
like to go out with a pair of horses, con- 
sidering this rather beneath her rank ; 
and, indeed, four horses were very often 
needed to pull her heavy coach through the 
stiff mud, But it was rather a cumbersome 
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equipage through the narrow Warwickshire 
lanes ; and I used often to think it was well 
that countesses were not plentiful, or else 
we might have met another lady of quality 
in another coach and four where there would 
have been no possibility of turning, or passing 
each other, and very little chance of backing. 
Once when the idea of this danger of ee 
another countess in a narrow deep-rutte 
lane was very prominent in my mind, [ 
ventured to ask Mrs. Medlicott what would 
have to be done on such an occasion; and 
she told me that de latest creation must 
back, for sure, which puzzled me a good 
deal at the time, although I understand it 
now. I began to find out the use of the 
Peerage, a book which had seemed to me 
rather dull before; but, as I was always a 
coward in a coach, I made myself well ac- 
quainted with the dates of creation of our 
three Warwickshire earls, and was happy to 
find that Earl Ludlow ranked second, the 
oldest earl being a hunting widower, and not 
likely to drive out in a carriage. 

All this time I have wandered from Mr, 
Gray. Of course, we first saw him in church 
when he read himself in. He was very red- 
faced, the kind of redness which goes with 
light hair, and a blushing complexion ; he 
looked slight and short, and his bright light 
frizzy hair had hardly a dash of powder in it. 
I remember my lady making this observa- 
tion, and sighing over it ; for, though since 
the famine in seventeen hundred and ninety- 
nine and eighteen hundred, there had been a 
tax on hair-powder, yet it was reckoned very 
revolutionary and Jacobin not to wear a good 
deal of it. My lady hardly liked the opinions 
of any man who wore his own hair ; but this 
she would say was rather a prejudice ; only 
in youth none but the mob went wigless, and 
she could not get over the association of wigs 
with birth and breeding; a man’s own hair 
with that class of people who had formed the 
rioters in seventeen hundred and eighty, 
when Lord George Gordon had been one 
of the bugbears of my lady’s life. Her 
husband and his brothers, she told us, had 
been put into breeches, and had their heads 
shaved on their seventh birthday, each of 
them ; a handsome little wig of the newest. 
fashion forming the old Lady Ludlow’s in- 
variable birthday present to her sons as they 
each arrived at that age ; and afterwards, to 
the day of their death, they never saw their 
own hair. To be without powder, as some 
underbred people were talking of being now, 
was in fact to insult the proprieties of life, 
by being undressed. It was English sans- 
culottism. But Mr. Gray did wear a little 
powder, enough to save him in my lady’s 
good opinion ; but not enough to make her 
approve of him decidedly, 

The next time I saw him was in the great 
hall. Mary Mason and I were going to drive 
out with my lady in her coach, and when 
we went down-stairs with our best hats and 
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cloaks on, we found Mr. Gray awaiting my | God’s sake, my lady, speak to the gentlemen ; 
lady’s coming. I believe he had paid his) they will attend to you, while they only tell 
respects to her before, but we had never) me to mind my own business.” 
seen him ; and he had declined her invitation! Now, my lady was always inclined to 
to spend Sunday evening at the Court (as/| stand by her order, and the Lathoms of 
Mr. Mountford used to do pretty regularly,— | Hathaway Court were cousins to the Han- 
and play a game of picquet too,—) which,| burys. Besides, it was rather a point of 
Mrs, Medlicott told us, had caused my lady | honour in those days to encourage a young 
to be not over well pleased with him. | magistrate, by passing a pretty sharp sen- 
He blushed redder than ever at the sight | tence on his first committals ; and Job Gregson 
of us, as we entered the hall, and dropped) was the father of a girl who had been lately 
him our curtsies, He coughed two or three | turned away from her place as scullery-maid 
times, as if he would have liked to speak to| for sauciness to Mrs. Adams, her ladyship’s 
us, if he could but have found something to, own maid; and Mr, Gray had not said a 
say; and every time he coughed, he went) word of the reasons why he believed the man 
hotter-looking than ever. I am ashamed to innocent,—for he was in such a hurry, I be- 
say, we were nearly laughing at him ; half lieve he would have had my lady drive off 
because we were so shy too that we under- | to the Henley Court-house then and there ;— 
stood what his awkwardness meant. | so there seemed a good deal against the man, 
My lady came in, with her quick active and nothing but Mr. Gray’s bare word for 
step—she always walked quickly when she him ; and my lady drew herself a little up, 
did not bethink herself of her cane,—as if) and said ; 


she were sorry to have kept us waiting,—and 
as she entered, she gave us all round one of 
those graceful sweeping custseys, of which 
I think the art must have died out with her, 
—it implied so much courtesy ;—this time it 
said, as well as words could do, “I am sorry 
to have kept you all waiting,—forgive me.” 
She went up to the mantel-piece, near 
which Mr. Gray had been standing until her 
entrance, and curtseying afresh to him, and 
pretty deeply this time, because of his cloth, 


gr 


and her being hostess, and he, a new guest, 


“Mr. Gray! I do not see what reason 
either you or I have to interfere. Mr. Harry 
Lathom is a sensible kind of young man, well 
—- of ascertaining the truth without our 

e ee 

“But more evidence has come out since,” 
broke in Mr, Gray. 

My lady went a little stiffer, and spoke a 
little more coldly. 

“T suppose this additional evidence is before 
the justices; men of good family, and of 
honour and credit, well known in the county. 


She asked him if he would not prefer speak- | They naturally feel that the opinion of one of 
ing to her in her own private parlour, and | themselves must have more weight than the 
looked as though she would have conducted | words of a man like Job Gregson, who bears a 
him there. But he burst out with his errand, | very indifferent character,—has been strongly 
of which he was full even to choking, and suspected of poaching, coming from no one 
which sent the glistening tears into his large | knows where, squatting on Hareman’s Com- 


blue eyes, which stood farther and farther | mon—which, by the way, is ees 
out with his excitement. I believe ; consequently you, as a clergyman, 
“My lady, I want to speak to you, and to’ are not responsible for what goes on there ; 
persuade you to exert your kind interest,’ and, although impolitic, there might be some 
with Mr. Lathom—Justice Lathom of Hath-| truth in what the magistrates said, in ad- 
away Manor—” vising you to mind your own business,”—said 
“Harry Lathom?” inquired my lady,—as| her ladyship, smiling,—“ and they might be 
Mr. Gray stopped to take the breath he had | tem ted to bid me mind mine, if I inter- 
lost in his hurry,—*I did not know he was| fered, Mr. Gray; might they not ?” 
in the commission.” He looked extremely uncomfortable ; half 
“He is only just appointed ; he took the| angry. Once or twice he began to speak, but 
oaths not a month ago,—more’s the pity!” | checked himself, as if his words would not 
“I do not understand why you should| have been wise or prudent. At last he said: 
regret it. The Lathoms have held Hathaway| “It may seem presumptuous in me,—a 
since Edward the First, and Mr. Lathom) stranger of only a few weeks standing—to 
bears a good character, although his temper | set up my judgment as to men’s character 


is hasty—” against that of residents—” Lady Ludlow 
“My lady! he has committed Job Gregson! gave a little bow of acquiescence, which 
for stealing—a fault of which he is as inno-| was, I think, involuntary on her part, and 
cent as I—and all the evidence goes to prove | which I don’t think he perceived,—“ but I 
it, now that the case is brought before the; am convinced that the man is innocent of 
Bench ; only the Squires hang so together | this offence,—and besides, the justices them- 
that they can’t be brought to see justice, and! selves allege this ridiculous custom of paying 
are all for sending Job to gaol, out of compli-|a compliment to a newly-appointed magis- 
ment to Mr. Lathom, saying it is his first trate as their only reason,”— 
committal, and it won't be civil to tell him! That unlucky word “ridiculous!” It 
there is no evidence against his man, For, undid all the good his modest beginning had 
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done him with my lady. I knew, as well | 
as words could have told me, that she wae 
affronted at the expression being used by a 
man inferior in rank to those whose actions he 
applied it to,—and, truly, it was a great want 
of tact, considering to whom he was speaking. 

Lady Ludlow spoke very gently and 
slowly ; she always did when she was an- 
noyed ; it was a certain sign, the meaning 
of which we had all learnt. 

“T think, Mr. Gray, we will drop the 
subject. It is one on which we are not 
likely to agree,” 

Mr. Gray’s ruddy colour became 
and then faded away, and his face 
pale. I think both my lady and he had for- 
gotten our presence ; and we were beginning 
to feel too awkward to wish to remind them 
of it. And yet we could not help watching 
and listening with the greatest interest. 

Mr. Gray drew himself up to his full 
height, with an unconscious feeling of dignity. 
Little as was his stature, and awkward and 
embarrassed as he had been only a few minutes 
before, I remember thinking he looked almost 
as grand as my lady when he spoke. 

“Your ladyship must remember that it 
may be my duty to speak to my parishioners 
on many subjects on which they do not agree | 
with me. I am not at liberty to be silent, | 
because they differ in opinion from me.” 

Lady Ludlow’s great blue eyes dilated with 
surprise, and—I do think—anger, at being | 
thus spoken to. I am not sure if it was 
very wise in Mr. Gray. He himself looked 
afraid of the consequences, but as if he was 
determined to bear them without flinching. 
For ja minute there was silence. Then my 
lady replied : 

“Mr. Gray, I respect your plain speaking, 
although I may wonder whether a young 
man of your age and position, has any right 
to assume that he is a better judge than one 
with the experience which I have naturally 
fet at my time of life, and in the station 

0 had 

“If I, madam, as the clergyman of this 
are am not to shrink from telling what 

believe to be the truth to the poor and 
lowly, no more am I té hold my peace in 
the presence of the rich and titled.” Mr. 
Gray’s face showed that he was in that 
state of excitement which in a child would 
have ended in a good fit of crying. He 
looked as if he had nerved himself up to 
doing and saying things, which he disliked 
above everything, and which nothing short 
of serious duty could have compelled him to 
do and say. And at such times every minute 
circumstance which could add to pain comes 
vividly before one. I saw that he became 
aware of our presence, and that it added to 
his discomfiture. 

My lady flushed up. “Are you aware, 
sir,” asked she, “that you have gone far| 
astray from the original subject of Somreree- | 
tion? But as you talk of your parish, allow 


urple, 


i 
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me to remind you that Hareman’s Common 
is beyond the bounds, and that you are really 
not responsible for the characters and lives 
of the squatters on that unlucky piece of 
ground,” 

“Madam, I see I have only done harm 
in speaking to you about the affair at all. I 
beg your pardon, and take my leave.” 

He bowed, and looked very sad. Lady 
Ludlow caught the expression of his face. 

“Good morning !” she cried, in rather a 
louder and quicker way than that in which 
she had been speaking. “Remember, Job 
Gregson is a notorious poacher and evil-doer, 
and you really are not responsible for what 
goes on at Hareman’s Common.” 

He was near the hall-door, and said some- 
thing—half to himself, which we heard (being 
nearer to him), but my lady did not; 
although she saw that he spoke. “ What 
did he say?” she asked, in somewhat a 
hurried manner, as soon as the door was 
closed—“ I did not hear.” We looked at 
each other, and then I spoke: 

“ He said, my lady, that God help him ! he 
was responsible for all the evil he did not 
strive to overcome.” 

My lady turned sharp round away from us, 
and Mary Mason said afterwards she thought 
her ladyship was much vexed with both of us, 
for having been present, and with me for having 
repeated what Mr. Gray had said. But it 
was not our fault that we were in the hall, 
and when my lady asked what Mr. Gray had 
said, I thought it right to tell her. 

In a few minutes she bade us accompany 
her in her ride in the coach. 

Lady Ludlow always sate forwards by 
herself, and we girls backwards. Somehow 
this was a rule, which we never thought of 
questioning. It was true that riding back- 
wards made some of us feel very uncomfort- 
able and faint; and to remedy this my lady 
always drove with both windows open, which 
occasionally gave her the, rheumatism ; but 
we always went on in the old way. This 
day she did not pay any great attention to 
the road by which we were going, and coach- 
man took his own way. We were very 
silent, as my lady did not speak, and looked 
very serious. Or else, in general, she made 
these rides very pleasant (to those who were 
not qualmish, with riding backwards), by 
talking to“us in a very agreeable manner, 
and telling us of the different things which 
had happened to her at various places,—at 
Paris and Versailles, where she had been in 
her youth,—at Windsor and Kew and Wey- 
mouth, where she had been with the Queen, 
when maid of honour—and so on, But this 
day she did not talk at all. All at once she 
put her head out of the window. 

“John Footman,” said she, “where are 
we? Surely this is Hareman’s Common.” 

“Yes, an't please my lady,” said John 
Footman, and waited for further speech or 
orders. My lady thought awhile, aud then 
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said she would have the steps put down and 
get out. 

As soon as she was gone, we looked at 
each other, and then without a word began 
to gaze after her. We saw her pick her 
dainty way, in the little high-heeled shoes 
she always wore (because they had been in 
fashion in her youth) among the yellow pools 
of stagnant water that had gathered in the 
clayey soil. John Footman followed, stately, 
after ; afraid too, for all his stateliness, of 
splashing his pure white stockings. Suddenly 
my lady turned round, and said something 
to him, and he returned to the carriage with 
a half-pleased, half- puzzled air. 

My lady went on to a cluster of rude mud 
houses at the higher end of the Common ; 
cottages built, as they were occasionally at 
that day, of wattles and clay, and thatched 
with sods. As far as we could make out 
from dumb show, Lady Ludlow saw enough 
of the interiors of these places to make her 
hesitate before entering, or even speaking to 
any of the children who were playing about 
in the puddles, After a pause, she disap- 
peared into one of the cottages. It seemed 
to us a long time before she came out; but 
I dare say it was not more than eight or ten 
minutes, She came back with her head 
hanging down, as if to choose her way,—but 
we saw it was more in thought and bewilder- 
ment than for any such purpose. 

She had not made up her mind where we 
should drive to when she got into the carriage 
again. John Footman stood, bare-headed, 
waiting for orders, 

“To Hathaway. My dears, if you are 
tired, or if you have anything to do for 
Mrs. Medlicott, I can drop you at Barford- 
Corner, and it is but a quarter of an hour’s 
brisk walk home ?” 

But luckily we could safely say that 
Mrs. Medlicott did not want us, and as we 
had whispered to each other, as we sat alone 
in the coach, that surely my lady must have 
gone to Job Gregson’s, we were far too 
anxious to know the end of it all to say that 
we were tired. So we all set off to Hath- 
away. Mr. Harry Lathom was a bachelor 
squire, thirty or thirty-five years of age, more 
at home in the field than in the drawing-room, 
aud with sporting men than with ladies. 

My lady did not alight, of course ; it was 
Mr. Lathom’s place to wait upon her, and 
she bade the butler,—who had a smack of 
the gamekeeper in him, very unlike our own 
pean venerable fine gentleman at Han- 

ury,—tell his master, with her compliments, 
that she wished to speak to him. You 
may think how pleased we were to find that 
we should hear all that was said; though I 


think afterwards we were half sorry when | 


we saw how our presence confused the squire, 
who would have found it bad enough to 
answer my lady’s questions, even without 
two eager girls for audience. 

“Pray, Mr. Lathom,” began wmy lady, 
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‘something abruptly for her,—but she was 
very full of her subject, “ what is this I hear 
about Job Gregson ?” 

Mr. Latbom looked annoyed and vexed, 
but dared not show it in his words. 

“T gave out a warrant against him, my 
lady, for theft, that is all, You are doubt- 
less aware of his character; a man who sets 
nets and springes in long cover, and fishes 
wherever he takes a fancy. It is but a short 
step from poaching to thieving.” 

“ That is quite true,” replied Lady Ludlow 
(who had a horror of poaching for this very 
reason): “but I imagine you do not send a 
mun to jail on account of his bad character.” 

“ Rogues and vagabonds,” said Mr. Lathom, 
“A man may be sent to prison for being a 
vagabond; for no specific act, but for his 
general mode of life.” 

He had the better of her ladyship for one 
moment; but then she answered, 

“ But in this case, the charge on which you 
committed him was theft ; now his wife tells 
me he can prove he was some miles distant 
from Holmwood, where the robbery took 
place, all that aftermoon: she says you had 
the evidence before you.” 

Mr. Lathom here interrupted my lady, by 
saying, in a somewhat sulky manner, 

“No such evidence was brought before me 
when I gave the warrant. I am not answer- 
able for the other magistrates’ decision, when 
they had more evidence before them. It was 
they who committed him to gaol. I am not 
responsible for that.” 

My lady did not often show signs of impa- 
tience ; but we knew she was feeling irritated 
by the little perpetual tapping of her high- 
heeled shoe against the bottom of the carriage. 
About the same time we, sitting backwards, 
caught a glimpse of Mr. Gray through the 
open door, standing in the shadow of the 
hall. Doubtless Lady Ludlow's arrival had 
interrupted a conversation between Mr. La- 
thom and Mr. Gray. The latter must have 
heard every word of what she was saying ; 
but of this she was not aware, and caught at 
Mr. Lathom’s disclaimer of responsibility 
with pretty much the same argument that 
she had heard (through our repetition) that 
Mr. Gray had used not two hours before. - 

“And do you mean to say, Mr. Lathom, 
that you don’t consider yourself responsible 
for all injustice or wrong-doing that you 
might have prevented, and have not? Nay, 
in this case the first germ of injustice was 
your own mistake. I wish you had been 
with me a little while ago, and seen the 
misery in that poor fellow’s cottage.” She 
spoke lower, and Mr. Gray drew near, in a 
sort of involuntary manner, as if to hear all 
she was saying. We saw him, and doubtless 
Mr. Lathom Send his footstep, and knew 
who it was that was listening behind him, 
and approving of every word that was said. 
He grew yet more sullen in manner; but 
still my lady was my lady, and he dared not 
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speak out before her, as he would have done 


to Mr. Gray. Lady Ludlow, however, caught | 
the look of stubbornness in his face, and it 
roused her as I had never seen her roused. 

“T am sure you will not refuse, sir, to 
accept my bail. I offer to bail the fellow out, 
and to be responsible for his appearance at 
the sessions. What say you to that, Mr. 
Lathom ?” 

“The offence of theft is not bailable, my 
lady.” 

“ Not in ordinary cases, I dare say. But I 
imagine this is an extraordinary case. The 
man is sent to prison out of compliment to 

ou, and against all evidence, as far as I can 
earn. He will have to rot in gaol for two 
months, and his wife and children to starve. 
I, Lady Ludlow, offer to bail him out, and 
pledge myself for his appearance at next 
quarter sessions,” 

“Tt is against the law, my lady.” 

“Bah! Bah! Bah! Who makes laws ? 
Such as I in the House of Lords—such as 
you in the House of Commons. We, who 
make the laws in St. Stephen’s, may break 
the mere forms of them, when we have right 
on our sides, on our own land, and amongst 
our own - le.” 

“The lord-lieutenant may take away my 
commission, if he heard of it.” 

“And a very good thing for the county, 
Harry Lathom ; and for you too, if he did, 
—if you don’t go on more wisely than you 
have begun. A pretty set you and your 
brother magistrates are to administer justice 
through the land! I always said a good 
despotism was the best form of government ; 
and I am twice as much in favour of it now 
I see what a quorum is! My dears!’’ sud- 
denly turning round to us, “if it would not 
tire you to walk home, I would beg Mr. La- 
thom to take a seat in my coach, and we 
would drive to Henley Gaol, and have the 
poor man out at once.” 

“ A walk over the fields at this time of day 
is hardly fitting for young ladies to take 
alone,” said Mr. Lathom, anxious no doubt 
to escape from his téte-a-téte drive with my 
lady, and possibly not quite prepared to go 
to the illegal length of prompt measures, 
which she had in contemplation. 

But Mr. Gray now stepped forward, too 
anxious for the release of the prisoner to! 
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Mr. Gray had finished his offer of escorting 
us back to Hanbury Court, my lady had 
recovered herself. There was neither sur- 
prise nor displeasure in her manner, as she 
answered : 

“T thank you, Mr.Gray. I was not aware 
that you were here, but I think Ican understand 
on what errand you came. And seeing you 
here, recalls me to a duty I owe Mr. Lathom. 
Mr. Lathom, I have spoken to you pretty 
plainly,—forgetting, until I saw Mr. Gray, 
that only this very afternoon I differed from 
him on this very question ; taking completely 
at that time the same view of the whole sub- 
ject which you have done; thinking that the 
county would be well rid of such a man as 
Job Gregson, whether he had committed this 
theft or not. Mr. Gray and I did not part 
quite friends,” she continued, bowing towards 
him ; “but it so happened that I saw Job 
Gregson’s wife and home,—I felt that Mr. 
Gray had been right and I had been wrong, 
so, with the famous inconsistency of my sex, 
I came hither to scold you,” smiling towards 
Mr. Lathom, who looked half-sulky yet, and 
did not relax a bit of his gravity at her smile, 
“for holding the same opinions that I had 
done an hour before. r. Gray,” (again 
bowing towards him) “these young ladies 
will be very much obliged to you for your 
escort, and so shall I. Mr. Lathom, may I 
beg of you to accompany me to Henley ?” 

Mr. Gray bowed very low, and went very 
red; Mr. Lathom said something which we 
none of us heard, but which was I think 
some remonstrance against the course he 
was, as it were, compelled to take. Lady 
Ludlow, however, took no notice of his 
murmur, but sate in an attitude of polite 
expectancy; and as we turned off on our 
walk, I saw Mr. Lathom getting into the 
coach with the air of a whipped hound, I 
must say, considering my lady's feeling, I did 
not envy him his ride,—though, I believe, he 
was quite in the right as to the object of the 
ride being illegal. 

Our walk home was very dull. We had 
no fears, and would far rather have been 
without the awkward, blushing young man, 
into which Mr. Gray had sunk. At every 
stile he hesitated,—sometimes he half got 
over it, thinking that he could assist us better 
in that way; then he would turn back un- 


allow any obstacle to intervene which he! willing to go before ladies. He had no ease 
could do away with. To see Lady Ludlow’s|of manner, as my lady once said of him, 
face when she first perceived whom she had| though on any oceasion of duty, he had an 
had for auditor and spectator of her inter-| immense deal of dignity. 

view with Mr. Lathom, was as good as a|-————————- 

play. She had been doing and saying the 
ag ge she had been so much annoyed | 
at Mr. Gray’s saying and proposing only an 
hour or two ago. She had f papitlagyds 
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Ir is the fortune of war to be honoured 
een setting down | with monuments. Not always dignified statues 
Mr. Lathom pretty smartly, in the presence| standing on short pedestals—not always 
of the very man to whom she had spoken of marble horsemen sitting jauntily upon marble 
that gentleman as so sensible, and of such a’ steeds — not always blood and fury relievi, 


standing in the county, that it was presump- | 


t ' which, with their attendant tablets, adorn 
tion to question his doings, But before | 


the peaceful, dim, religious aisles of the 
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National Cathedral—not always iron dukes, 
who, in the hats of beadles, an: withthe batons 
of the ghosts in Hamlet and Don Giovanni, 
point, for a bronze eternity, to some London 
stable-yard or skittle ground—but sometimes 
it is a more ambitious monument—a column 
that towers upward into the outer coating 
of the metropolitan smoke, looking at a dis- 
tance like a high constable’s staff of office, or 
the ornamental pillar of a lamp for patent 
candles. Two such columns as these are 
among the architectural features of our city, 
—the monument to Lord Nelson, and the 
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those engines of war that are known by the 
titles of bombshells and hand-grenades, are 
not mixed by crook-backed, grinning dwarfs 
with grinding teeth, and aged, mumbling 
erones with withered arms. Oh, no, my 
Christian brethren, for these things—like all 
things else—obey the universal law of supply 
and demand, Machinery may intervene, and 
remove the workman to a decent distance from 
his labour, but grant the necessary stipend, 
and pay it punctually, and you shall never 
want for jovial, full-blooded men to obey your 
bidding. And while jone mass of fools are 


determined to march against another mass of 
Standing in the iron cage that crowns the! fools for the avowed pur of fire and 
summit of this latter structure, and directing slaughter, who can grumble that they have 
your eyes in a south-easterly direction to the! materials put into their hands with which to 
banks of the river, you may yet see another|kill each other in an artistic and expe- 
cireular column of greater altitude, but of|ditious manner? Therefore, if any enthusi- 
more homely exterior, built, in fact, of un-|astic and hot-headed members of the Peace 
pretending brick, and surmounted by nothing Society should ever think of marching bodily 
more ornamental than a bare flag-staff. This | against my friends of the shot-tower, I will 
is also a building dedicated to war, but it be one of the first to defend them and their 
bears the same relation to the Duke of York’s | stronghold with all the physical power at my 
column as the private soldier does to the | command. 
commander-in-chief,—the same relation to! If ever I am to be sent suddenly into the 


pillar of the Duke of York. 


the Nelson column, as the able seaman does | lap of eternity, let it be with my body nicely 
to the lord high admiral. It is the Lambeth | beplumbed with the smooth, round, glossy shot 
shot-tower, and if poetical justice had been|that I have seen manufactured at Lambeth, 
consulted instead of the adornment of the|and not—like some of my ancestors—with 
metropolis, the statues of those distinguished |my head split in two, like a water-melon, 


fighting men whom England delights to| by a clumsy battle-axe, or one of my eyes 
honour should have been placed upon the| knocked into my brain with a cloth yard 
summit, and in niches ro the interior of shaft. Let me—like Julius Cesar in the 
this working monument, where the stream of forum—die decently ; let me—unlike Julius 
deadly shot, pouring from roof to basement, | Cassar—have all the advantages of civilisa- 
with a leaden roar, would have gladdened | tion assisting at my death, as developed in 
their marble eyes and ears, and hearts,|the improvement of the engines of destruc- 
making a worthy Walhalla for their mighty | tion. 
marble souls, even amongst the Bankside} A most deceptive place is the shot-depart- 
wharves and timber-yards. As it is, the|ment ot this Lambeth workshop. If the 
Lambeth shot-tower is in the peaceful pos-|emblem of peace is plenty—as the poets put 
session of Messrs, Walker, Parker, and Com-|it—and the image of plenty, as the painters 
pany (by whose kind permission I have been | put it, is a female scattering, right and left, 
allowed to go over the works), and the con-| the seeds of golden corn, then must the shot- 
stant manufacture of the small, globular, | tower and its warehouses be the very temple 
insidious instruments of death does not seem | of peace, for never did a place that was not a 
to have had an unamiable effect either upon | granary, put on such a natural granarial ap- 
masters, overlookers, or labourers. pearance. If any member of that society that 
Those who are curious in speculations on|1 have before alluded to was brought here 
the effect of certain employments upon the | blindfolded, and the bandage taken off when 
mental and moral character of man, will|he was in the midst of the sifters, and the 
probably be glad to learn that the labourer | troughs of shot, he would immediately faney 
who is oceupied for ten hours every day in| himself, without any stretch of imagination, 
sharpening daggers and bayonets, or giving|in the corn-market of Mark Lane, handlin 
the tinishing edge to the chine-splitting sabre,| his specimens of the finest agricultu 
is a mild, an inoffensive creature in the| produce. Canvas bags open at the top, and 
intervals of business; an affectionate hus-|full of the smooth, black, deadly grain, are 
band ; and an indulgent father of a family.|lying about, to aid in the illusion, which is 
Deadly revolvers are not put together in all| further assisted by the general cleanliness of 
their fatal beauty by sour cynics who have | this department of the place. . 
become weary of, or spiteful to the world, but| Led by a steady, rushing noise, like the 
by hard-handed workmen, who laugh, sing | sound of a great waterfall, 1 take the arm of 
Songs, and whistle tunes as they follow their | my imaginary friend from the Peace Society, 
employment, and claim a fair day’s wages! and in a few minutes we are standing inside 
for what they consider a fair day’s work.| the base of the shot-tower. It is a few feet 
The motley ingredients that go to make up|higher than the monument on Fish Street 
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Hill, and about three times its diameter. It is 
circular in form, built all the way up with 
solid brickwork, and lighted at intervals with 
small, arched, cavernous, glazed windows, 
the recesses of which serve to show the 
thickness of the wall. Winding up the side 
is a narrow staircase, plentifully lined with 
dirt, coaldust, and blacklead, and protected 
by a thin iron railing. The cost of this tower 
is estimated at thirty thousand pounds. On 
the floor are several bars of prepared lead— 
the material from which the shot is cast 
—and a kind of copper with a fire burn- 
ing underneath it. In the centre are 
two short, broad tubs—like washing-tubs— 
filled with a thick, muddy-looking water. 
One is perfectly tranquil on the surface, but 
the other is bubbling and foaming up like a 
water-plug that has been opened in the 
streets, for a stream of lead is pouring into it 
from the roof of the tower, at the rate of a 
ton of shot in every five-and-forty minutes, 
causing the ceaseless, deafening roar that 
first excited our attention. Casting our eyes 


upwards along this stream, and tracing it to 
its source, we find it coming from a few 
silvery drops that fall through a small square 
trap in a wooden platform erected across the 
top of the building. These drops increase in 
force and density as they fall lower, until, 
about the centre of the column, they unite 


in a straight, thick, slate-coloured stream, 
lighted up by the sunbeams as it passes the 
windows in the wall. Looking through the 
open trap at the top, watching the descent of 
his handiwork, is the man who is superin- 
tending the casting, dressed in a dirty canvas 
smock shirt and a brown paper cap; pre- 
senting the appearance of a small, quaint 
picture set in a square frame. He has a 
counterpart in a mild-looking fellow-workman 
below, who stands calmly by, while the 
cataract of death is hurrying down to the 
waters of oblivion. Anxious to examine 
more closely the source of the cataract, we 
toil Jaboriously up the winding stairs, passing 
the roaring, rushing stream at every turn, 
until, after a time, we reach the summit. 
There we find a simmering cauldron full of 
molten lead, set in a frame of brickwork on 
a furnace ; while by its side stands over the 
open trap a metal pan, or shallow basin, set 
upon four thin iron legs. The bottom of 

is pan is made of paste, and as the man in 
the paper cap keeps ladling it full of the red- 
hot liquid metal from the copper, small, 
bright, silvery drops keep oozing through, 
like quicksilver globules, and falling down 
the open trap like harp strings into the gulf 
beneath. I look on, perhaps, with culpable 
indifference, equal to that of the placid work- 
man who goes through his allotted task like 
a workhouse master serving out the dinner 
soup; but my shadowy companion of the 
Peace Society, shudders as he feels that in 
that small, insignificant hand-basin, lies the 
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(Conducted by 
thunders down into the waters beneath. As 
we wind slowly down the stairs, we stay to 
reflect that in the perfectly globular form 
which the liquid metal assumes as it descends 
the pit, is contained a beautiful, although 
minute exemplification of that great law of 
physics which gave the spherical shape to 
every planet that rolls above our heads, The 
object of preparing the water below to re- 
ceive the metal drops, is to preserve the 
globular form, which would be destroyed by 
coming in contact with an unyielding sub- 
stance. 

When the white shot is taken out of the 
tubs of water, it is removed to that part of 
the building which I term the granary, 
where it undergoes a simple process of 
drying. After this, it is found necessary 
that it should be carefully sifted, to sepa- 
rate the different sizes of shot. ‘The machinery 
provided for this is a long, hollow, copper 
cylinder, perforated with holes like a nut- 
meg-grater, or the barrel of a musical box, 
when all the pegs are taken out. These 
holes are of different sizes, divided into several 
stages down the cylinder, the smallest coming 
first, and progressing gradually to the largest, 
which come last, ‘The cylinder is slightly 
inclined towards the large perforations, and 
is made to revolve slowly by steam power ; 
the shot is then poured in through a funnel 
at the upper end, and the operation is then 
left to work itself out. The baby-shots, the 
youthful shots, and the full-grown shots, as 
they roll into and are worked round the 
cylinder, find the holes themselves through 
which they can comfortably squeeze their 
forms, falling into the different troughs that 
are waiting to receive them. This is alto- 
gether so much like an agricultural operation 
connected with the seed trade, that my 
shadowy, peace-loving friend forgets where 
he is, and, for a time, is happy. 

When the deadly grain is collected from 
the troughs, it is placed within another small, 
revolving cylinder (not perforated) where its 
leaden whiteness is changed by the agency 
of blacklead, to a bright, polished sable. It 
is then found that amongst the mass are a 
number of imperfect globular shot, so much 
flattened at the pole or poles, as to be utterly 
unfit for a place in the hearts of men, or 
birds, or beasts, and only worthy of a tomb 
in the waste-box. These false ones are de- 
tected by a simple, but very ingenious pro- 
cess. A small, smooth, wooden fan-shaped 
platform is fitted up, edged in, and inclining 
slightly towards two troughs, one placed 
immediately under the edge of the board, the 
other at a little distance ‘from it. ‘The 
polished shot is then poured gently, and with 
equal force, down a perpendicular funnel that 
discharges itself upon the inclined platform. 
The shot that is perfect rolls with suflicient 
impetus down the board, to carry it over 
into the further trough ; while the imperfect 


source of the great stream of death that shot either sticks fast with its flattened sur- 
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the nearest waste-trough waiting to receive 
it. 

With this mild, playful, infantine, toy- 
like process the terrible business of shot- 
making ends. That which began in the 
tempest of the roaring shot-tower, is finished 
calmly in the quiet of the granary of death, 
We walk out into the street once more, and 
into the middle of the nineteenth century— 
I and my shadowy, peace-loving friend ; and 
though those who pass us by can hear no 
voice, there are certain questions that he 
pours into my ear which I cannot answer, 
though I have the will, 
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Axout the middle of the month of Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-six, the 
diligence running from Valance to Grenoble, 
took up at Saint Marcellin, among the moun- 
tains of Dauphiny, a lady of mature age, 
whose only luggage consisted of a bandbox. 
All the places inside being already filled, the 
lady was obliged to share with the conductor 
the modest cabriolet which surmounted the 
vehicle. Soon entering into conversation, 
she informed the conductor that a glorious 
event had just happened in her family ; one 
of her nearest relatives had covered him- 
self with glory in Africa, had been mentioned 
in the order of the day to the army, and had 
won a higher grade. The lady added, how- 
ever, that she thought military renown was 
as fleeting as the smoke of gunpowder; and 
aspiring herself to a more durable lustre, she 
was combining an act which would become 
immortal, and was then on her way to the 
Alps, feeling sure of founding there the im- 
mortality at which she aimed, The con- 
ductor, while admiring her courage and reso- 
lution, could not understand what she meant, 
and when on arriving at Grenoble he handed 
the lady her bandbox, and she repeated that 
she was going to the mountains, where a 
oan event would soon take place, he wished 

er a good journey and good luck, and 
thought no more of the incident. 

A few days afterwards, two shepherds, 
named Maximin Giraud, aged eleven years 
and a half, and Melanie Mathieu, aged four- 
teen years, on descending from the mountain 
of La Salette, where they had been tending 
their cattle, informed their master that, at about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, a beautiful 
lady had appeared to them, telling them 
some great news, and confiding to each of 
them a ot secret. When questioned, they 
gave a detailed account of the apparition, of 
which the following is the substance : 

Tn the afternoon, after taking the cows to 
drink, the children had gone to sleep beside 
the stream, near a little dried-up fountain. 
On awaking they went in search of the cows, 
and on their return saw what they called a 
great light, near the fountain, When the 
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shepherds approached this light, it seemed to 
open, and in its midst they perceived a lady 
sitting upon a stone, weeping, with her 
elbows resting upon her knees, and her face 
in her hands, At seeing her the little girl 
became frightened, and let fall her stick ; 
but the boy courageously told her to keep 
her stick, as he did his, because if he (the 
light) did them any harm, he would give him 
a good thump. But the lady dispelled all 
fear by getting up, and begging the children 
to advance towards her and listen to what she 
had to tell them. The lady then said: 

“If my people wil] not humble themselves, 
I shall & obliged to let my son’s arm fall 
down upon them; it is so heavy and so 
weighty, that I can hold it up no longer. 
How long I have suffered for you all because 
I do not wish my son to abandon you, and all 
the while you do not care, 

“T have given six days for labour, and 
reserved to myself the seventh ; but you will 
not give it to me! That weighs down my 
son’s arm. 

“ And also the carters cannot swear with- 
out using my son’s name, ‘These are the 
things which weigh down my son’s arm. 

“If the harvest rots, it is all the same to 
you. I warned you last year by the potato 
harvest, but you did not care; on the con- 
trary, when you found rotten ones, you swore 
and used my son’s name: therefore they will 
continue to rot, and by Christmas there will 
be none left.” 

Here Melanie did not understand what 
had been said, and inquired of her com- 
panion, upon which the lady answered : 

“Ah! my children, you do not understand 
French ; wait then, 1 will tell it to you 
differently.” 

She then repeated in patois the sentence 
about the harvest, and continued : 

“ He who has corn must not sow it, because 
the animals will eat it ; if a few plants were 
to grow, in thrashing them they would fall 
into dust. 

“A great famine is coming; before it 
comes, the little children under seven years of 
age will be seized with co and will 
die in the arms of the persons holding them ; 
and the grown-up people will make penance 
by hunger. The grapes will rot, and the 
walnuts will become bad,” 


At this point the lady gave each of the 
children a secret, speaking in French, but 
adding, “You must not tell this, nor this, 


northis * * *” As she spoke to each in 


turn, the other could not hear what she said, 
only seeing the movement of her lips. The 
lady then added : 

* But if they become converted, the stones 
and the rocks will transform themselves into 
corn, and the potatoes will be found planted 
in the earth.” 

The mysterious stranger then explained to 
the children, at some length, the nature of 
bad corn ; after which she concluded by say- 
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ing twice in French: “Well! my children, | over by the bishop himself, was adopted after 
you will make this known to my people.” eight sittings. 

“She then ascended the mountain,” says| About the month of July, eighteen hundred 
Maximin, in his account of the affair, “about | and fifty-one, the Pope, ape | been informed 
fifteen paces, sliding along the grass as if she that the little shepherds wished to divulge 
was suspended or being pushed, her feet | to him the secrets they had received from the 
hardly touching the earth, We followed her | Holy Virgin, his holiness requested Mon- 
to an elevation, Melanie passing before her, | seigneur de Bonald, the Cardinal Archbishop 
and myself walking by her side. Before dis-| of Lyons and Metropolitan of Grenoble, to go 
appearing, this beautiful lady raised herself | and question the children, and receive from 
up as high as a metre and a half from the|them, in his name, their so-called secrets. 
ground, remaining thus suspended in the | Arriving on the twelfth of the month, ac- 
air for a moment; we then successively lost | cording to appointment, the archbishop was 
sight of her head, her arms, and the rest of received by all the clergy of the diocese, ex- 
her body. She seemed to melt away like|cept the curé of the eathedral, who, worn 
butter in soup. A great light remained, | out, he was informed, with the fatigues of 
which I tried to catch in my hand, as well as | his ministry, had gone to the country to take 
the flowers which she wore upon her feet,| a few days’ rest. His lordship was also told 


but they all vanished together. 

“ Melanie said to me, ‘She must be a great 
saint,’ and I replied, ‘If we had known she 
was a great saint, we would have asked her 
to take us with her.’” 

The costume worn by the lady, as described 
by the shepherds, was as strange as her 
language. It consisted of a white dress 
trimmed with a garland of silver flowers ; a 
yellow silk apron edged with silver fringe ; 
yellow stockings; white satin shoes orna- 
mented with a tiny garland of flowers ; a scarf 
also trimmed with roses; a rosary made of 


red coral beads; a gracefully put-on veil, 
attached by a wreath of roses ; a chain bear- 
ing a crucifix ; and hanging to her waist a 
hammer and pair of pincers, which are 


believed by French Catholics to be instru- 
ments used in the torture of Jesus Christ. 

Great excitement prevailed in the little 
village of La Salette on Sunday the 
twentieth of September, when Monsieur 
the Curé had announced from the pulpit the 
event of the preceding day. Soon the news, 
fying from department to department, spread 
all over France and the Catholic world: and 
pilgrims rushed in crowds to the holy moun- 
tain, to drink the water of the formerly 
dried-up, but now miraculously abundant 
fountain, standing near the scene of the 
apparition. 

On the nineteenth of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven, the Bishop of Grenoble 
instructed Monsieur Rousselot, his vicaire- 
général, and Orcel, the superior of the grand 
seminary, to proceed to an investigation of 
the event of La Salette. After spending two 
months in visiting the mountain, questioning 
the children, and examining the persons who 
had first heard their story, as well as those who 
poe to have been miraculously cured 

y using the water of the fountain, these two 
gentlemen made a report, in which they came 
to the conclusion that the apparition was 
supernatural, and that it was the Holy Virgin 
who appeared and spoke to Maximin and 
Melanie. This report having been submitted 
to a commission composed of sixty canons, 
curés, and vicaires of Grenoble, and presided 


| that the children, declining to confide to him 

their secrets, intended to send them direct to 
the Pope. Meanwhile, Monsieur Rousselotand 
Monsieur Gérin, the curé of the cathedral, 
had started six days before for Rome, carrying 
with them the secrets, which had been put 
into writing by the children, and carefully 
packed and sealed in presence of witnesses. 
The archbishop, doubtless, feeling hurt by 
this proceeding, on his return to his own 
diocese protested against the growing belief 
in the apparition. 

Nevertheless, upon the nineteenth of Sep- 
tember following, the fifth anniversary of the 
apparition, the Bishop of Grenoble issued a 
doctrinal charge to his clergy, in which he 
stated his opinion as follows : 


We deem that the apparition of the Holy Virgin to 
two shepherds, on the nineteenth of September, 1846, 
upon one of the mountains of the Alpine chain, 
situated in the parish of La Salette, bears in itself all 
the appearances of truth, and that the faithful are 
authorised in believing it to be indubitably certain. 
We believe that this fact acquires a new degree of 
certainty from the immense spontaneous concourse of 
faithful to the site of the apparition, as well as from 
the wonderful results of the said event, a great number 
of which cannot be questioned without violating the 
rules of human testimony. On this account, to testify 
to God and the glorious Virgin Mary our lively grati- 
tude, we authorise the worship of Our Lady of 
Salette. We expressly forbid the priests and the 
faithful of our diocese from ever speaking or writing 
publicly against the fact which we proclaim to-day, and 
which henceforth commands respect from all, 


The worship of La Salette, after the ap- 
pearance of this document, assumed gigantic 
proportions. Pioneers were employed to cut 
a road in the steep and precipitous mountain, 
which had already been marked out with 
crosses by devout pilgrims, The bare table- 
land of the mountain entirely changed its 
aspect, becoming covered with houses in 
which missionaries of the Salette took up 
their abode. The sheep and cattle disap- 
peared from their green pastures, while 
sisters of charity arrived in flocks to provide 
for the wants of the pilgrims. The miracu- 
lous water, sold at four shillings a bottle, 
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was dispatched to all parts of the world ;| new and more formidable weapons. Taking as 
medals commemorative of the apparition, also| his starting point the explanation of the 
said to possess healing virtues, were struck | apparition by divine intervention, as given 
and widely distributed ; and finally on the! by the Bishop of Grenoble, he sought to prove 
twenty-fifth of May, eighteen hundred and_ in a second volume of the Valley of Falsehood 
fifty-two, the bishops of Valance and Grenoble | that the affair was a purely human invention, 
laid the foundation-stone of the church, which | Bringing into notice the lady traveller who 





























is now seen rising majestically upon the site 
of the apparition. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, seeing 
the mania spreading thus rapidly, tried to 
check its course by issuing, on the sixth of 
August, a charge to his clergy, forbidding 
them from encouraging the worship of La 
Salette until it had received the sanction of 
the Pope. He also warned them not to be 
taken in by miracles, prophecies, pictures, or 
prayers, which were only a source of guilty 
gain to covetous people. About the same 
time the Bishop of Gap denounced the affair 
as a guilty intrigue and an unworthy specu- 
lation, and also severely interdicted the wor- 
ship of La Salette in his diocese until its 
approval by our holy father the Pope. 

These obstacles were, however, soon re- 
moved by a rescript from his holiness, dated 
the twenty-fourth of August, granting certain 
privileges to the grand on of the Sanctuary 
of La Salette, va by a bull conferring special 
indulgences upon all the members of the 
brotherhood of La Salette. 

Toward the end of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, however, the worship of 
our Lady of Salette received a severe blow 
from an unexpected quarter. A priest of the 
diocese of Grenoble, named Deleon, curé of 
Villeurbanne, published, under the name of 
Donnadieu, in a pamphlet entitled La Salette 
Fallavaux (fallax vallis), or the Valley of 
Falsehood, a violent attack upon the devotion 
of La Salette. Throwing doubts upon the 
testimony and veracity of the children, and 
by analysing the language which they re 
into the mouth of the Virgin Mary, as well as 
the costume they described, Monsieur Deleon 
argued that the miracle of La Salette had 
been invented for the purpose of imposing 
upon the credulity of the faithful, and robbing 
them of their money. He denounced the 
affair as a Californian speculation got up by 
the clergy and Bishop of Grenoble for their 
own profit, and helped by Monsieur Rous- 
selot to pay his debts. 

Immediately after the appearance of this 
publication, the Bishop of Grenoble wrote to 
the Univers and all the other religious news- 
papers, condemning that infamous pamphlet, 
full of false statements, calumnious supposi- 
tions, and gross abuse, containing as many 
lies as words. In January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, Monsieur Rousselot published 
an answer to the attack of Monsieur Abbé 
Deleon, in a book called a New Sanctuary 
to Mary ; adding many cases of marvellous 

cures to those already known. 

But, in the month of April following, Mon- 
sieur Deleon re-entered the lists, armed with 

















































journeyed from Marcellin to Grenoble with 
a bandbox in eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
Monsieur Deleon alleged upon the authority 
of the conductor of the diligence, that it wasa 
Mademoiselle Constance int Ferreol de 
Lamerliére, who, carrying her costume with 
her in a bandbox, and arriving unseen upon 
the mountain of La Salette, had played the 
part of the Holy Virgin to the stupid and 
ignorant shepherds. 

Monsieur Deleon says: 

“When the miracle of La Salette had taken 
some hold of the popular belief, the con- 
ductor of the diligence suddenly recollected 
the strange language held by the lady tra- 
veller who was going to the mountains, and 
aiming at immortality. And he soon came 
to the conclusion that this lady was the 
heroine of La Salette. He said nothing, 
however, for some time, until one day hap- 
pening to go upon business to the house of a 
respectable and intelligent inhabitant of the 
village of Tullins, named Mazet, the con- 
ductor found him and his wife examining some 
of the medals struck in honour of the appari- 
tion. Monsieur Mazet showed the medals to 
Fortin, the conductor, who, after taking them 
in his hand and turning them over, smiled 
and shrugged his shoulders, saying: ‘La 
Salette is a trick of Mademoiselle Lamer- 
liére’s.’ Monsieur and Madame Mazet 
knowing Mademoiselle Lamerliere, and net 
being able to believe what Fortin had alleged, 
replied ; ‘You would —— not dare to 
say such a thing if Mademoiselle Lamerliére 
were here.’ ‘ You are mistaken,’ he answered, 
‘for if she were here I would repeat to her 
what I have said to you, and she would not 
deny it,’” 

Chance would have it, that Mademoiselle 
Lamerliére came to pay a visit to Monsieur 
and Madame Mazet while the conductor was 
still talking to them about the miracle. 

“You see,” he whispered, “that I am not 
afraid—I do not go away, and I will tell her 
what I said.” 

Madame Mazet, without allowing him 
time to speak, repeated to Mademoiselle 
Lamerliére exactly what Fortin had said re- 
specting her: and Mademoiselle Lamerliére 
merely replied ; 

“What the conductor says must not be 
believed, because it would injure religion.” 

Three or four days after this conversation, 
Fortin meeting Mademoiselle Lamerliére in 
the street, accosted her, saying: “We are 
alone to-day: all reserve upon your side is 
useless—tell me what induced you to ge to 
La Salette, and play the part of the Holy 
Virgin?” Mademoiselle Lamerliére caught 
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unawares, and pressed by an interrogator | 
whom she could not deceive, answered: “You, 
Fortin, may be allowed not to believe in it, | 
but pray let others believe in it, because it is 
so good for religion.” 

Mademoiselle Lamerliére is descended from 
a good family, and her brother-in-law, the 
Marquis de Suzy, greatly distinguished him- 
self in Africa. From her youth until about 
the year eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
Mademoiselle Lamerliére was a nun. Soon 
after she ceased to belong to any religious 
institution, her sister and brother-in-law tried 
to have her deprived of the management of 
her affairs upon the pretext of insanity. 
Ever since that time she has lived a wander- 
ing life, travelling from place to place, but 
always carrying with her a bandbox. Imme- 
diately after the announcement of the miracle 
of La Salette, Mademoiselle Lamerlicre be- 
came one of its most ardent and zealous sup- 

orters ; all her energy, all her intelligence, 
»er whole efforts were concentrated upon the 
propagation of the new belief. 

When the revolution of February, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, had inflamed all 
the youthful imaginations of the towns, it 
was for a moment feared that morality and 
religion might suffer in consequence, Made- 
moiselle Lamerliére, therefore, took up her 
abode in a modest apartment in Grenoble, 
which soon became the daily rendezvous of 
the most democratic of the workmen, soldiers, 
and students. Then standing before an 
image of the Madonna, and child, she 
preached, And, pretending to be more liberal 
than any of her auditors, she surprised them 
all, by the boldness of her ideas, and the 
temerity of her language. Indeed, Made- 
moiselle Lamerliére carried’ her revolutionary 
excitement so far as to attend and speak at 
the democratic clubs, where she always pro- 
voked the laughter and applause of her 
audience. Moreover, when disputing in the 
clubs against an eccentric abbé, named Didon, 
her popularity rose to such a pitch, that the 
multitude carried her in triumph through 
the streets; and, finally, Mademoiselle La- 
merliére became a candidate for a seat in the 
National Assembly. 

Not having been elected, however, she left 
Grenoble about the end of April, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight ; and in a few days 
it was announced that a beautiful white lady 
had appeared at a lonely spot near the 
village of Sodiéres to a little boy and girl, 
telling them that she was the Lady of Salette, 
and that people did very wrong inwnot be- 
lieving what she said. 

Two months after this, the Lady of Salette 
again appeared to two young girls near So- 
diéres, still dressed in the same costume, 
holding the same language, and giving the 
same warnings to her people. These appari- 
tions having been repeated several times, 
created a considerable sensation in the sur- 
rounding country, inducing some thousands 
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{Conducted by 
of people, including many priests, to hasten to 
the spot, and stay all night, watching for a 
re-appearance of the apparition; but the 
Lady of Salette did not venture to show her- 
self, 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Lamerliére, in 
the course of her wanderings, often stopped 
at an hotel outside the town of Grenoble, 
kept by an honest couple named Carrat. 
Mademoiselle Lamerliére was generally ac- 
companied by a governess, whom she had 
fascinated, and who had given up a good 
situation to follow her. She had, moreover, 
four dogs ; and all this family lived together in 
one room on tenpence a day. Mademoiselle 
Lamerliére, finding her bed too soft, asked and 
obtained permission to sleep upon the bare 
ground in the stable, where a stone served 
her as a pillow; and she lay, with her 
precious bandbox and crucifix by her side. 
She remained in her room all day, going out 
only at twilight, and returning late in the 
evening to her bed in the stable. 

This strange existence having inspired 
distrust in the mind of the hostess, she went 
up one day to her lodger’s room and remon- 
strated with her, kindly and gently, upon her 
way of living. 

“You do not know,” answered Mademoi- 
selle Lamerliére, “who Lam, I will inform 
you.” 

She then opened her bandbox, and took 
out of it a purple dress, tastefully trimmed 
with different ornaments, and put it on. 
Without allowing her visitor time to admire 
it, she took out a pink dress and put it on 
with a somewhat mystic air. Madame Carrat 
then thought that her lodger was an actress, ~ 
and told her so mildly. 

“You are very simple, my dear hostess,” 
replied Mademoiselle Lamerliére, “ wait a 
moment.” And immediately taking off her 
pink costume, she replaced it by a white 
dress, a yellow apron, yellow stockings, white 
satin shoes, a scarf, a veil ; a wreath of roses, 
a gold chain and cross, a coral chaplet, a 
hammer, and a pair of pincers, the exact 
costume, in short, of the Lady of Salette. 
Madame Carrat was still more surprised by 
the studied attitude of her lodger, who in an 
inspired tone, told her of the evils which 
overran France, caused by the impiety of the 
people, and of the mission she had received 
from God to prevent their continuance. 
Grieved indeed, was Madame) Carrat, at 
what she saw and heard, for she thought 
herself a good Christian, and had in her 
kitchen a picture of the apparition represent- 
ing the Lady of Salette in the very same 
costume she beleld before her. Moreover, 
she had read what had been written about 
the event, and recognised in the mouth of 
Mademoiselle Lamerliére, the language attri- 
buted to the Virgin. 

“You have done a bad action,” she said to 
her ; “it was you who went to La Salette.” 

“The action is very praiseworthy,” an- 
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swered Mademoiselle Lamerliére, “ because | volume. The first was entitled La Salette 
it serves the interests of religion ; besides,| before the Pope, or Rationalism and Heresy 


am I not as beautiful as a Virgin?” ‘flowing from the event of La Salette, by 
“Beautiful, I grant you! But why did| Monsieur l’Abbé Deleon. In this book 
you play the part of the holy Virgin?” | Monsieur Deleon examined the miracle from 


“The welfare of religion required it. You | an ecclesiastical point of view, showing that 
have seen my means of success, and can you |it had not been sufficiently proved, to be 
expect me to do otherwise than succeed ?| received according to the rigid doctrines of 
Let me continue my mission in your house,—| the Church: and he continued to point out 
the locality is favourable. I will soon draw| Mademoiselle Lamerliére as the heroine of 
crowds, and you will be happy through | the apparition. 
me.” | The second work was entitled, A Memoire 

This proposal not having been accepted, | addressed to the Pope by several members of 
Mademoiselle Lamerliére lett the hotel, and| the diocesan clergy. A Monsieur I’ Abbé Car- 
after wandering about for a few more |tellier, one of the curés of Grenoble, wrote 
months, finally took up her residence at| the Memoire, and then fifty-four priests of 
Cras, a little village near Tullins,in a hut| the diocese signed their names and gave 
containing but one room. Upon the outside|their adhesion to it; upon the condition, 
of the hut, the following sign is painted, in | however, that none of their names should 
large letters,—“ To the little Bethlehem.” In-| be published. Moreover, the Memoire was 
side the hut there are two beds, and the taken tothe Archbishop of Lyons, the known 
walls are covered with inscriptions and enemy of the miracle, and obtained his pri- 
devices, Underground there is a cellar which | vate sanction prior to its publication. 
has been transformed intoa stable, represent-| A few days after the appearance of this 
ing the birth-place at Bethlehem, with the | book, Monsieur Deleon was summoned before 
child and mother in the manger, and the ass/|a secret ecclesiastical tribunal, presided over 
and bullock all complete. Mademoiselle | by the Bishop of Grenoble ; and, after a trial 
Lamerliére’s hut is, indeed, a sort of temple, | which Jasted two days, was found guilty of 
in which she assembles her neighbours and | insubordination towards his superiors, and 
the peasants from the surrounding villages, | was therefore interdicted from all priestly 
to preach to them about La Salette, But| functions. The venerable Abbé Cartellier 
she is not satisfied with people coming to| was also informed that he would meet the 
her ; upon Sundays, market-days, and fair! same fate if he did not separate himself 
days, she goes to the different villages, in the | from Monsieur Deleon, and make a complete 
public places and the public inns, where she! retractation of everything contained in his 
gossips, drinks, and preaches La Salette. |Memoire, 

She mounts upon a table in order to be} Upon the thirtieth of September the Bishop 
better seen, and her faithful companion, | of Grenoble issued a charge to his clergy, 
Mariette Bertin, sings Hymns in honour of; condemning the two works, and threatening 
La Salette ; often until a late hour at night ;| with severe punishment any person in holy 
and this has lasted for many years, Every| orders, who either read, kept, lent, or cireu- 
Sunday she is to be seen, either at Polienas,| lated in any way whatever any of Monsieur 
at Morette, or at Tullins, always ready to| Deleon’s books against La Salette, and with 
drink in the public-houses, provided people} excommunication any member of the laity 
will listen to oe sermons and hymns upon | guilty of the same offence. 

La Salette. Twenty-two months afterwards, Mademoi- 

And this is not all: nearly all the ac-|selle Lamerlidre brought an action against 
quaintance of Mademoiselle Lamerliére have| the Abbés Deleon and Cartellier, and Mon- 
seen her bandbox and her costume, which} sieur Rendon, their publisher, for eight hun- 
she venerates almostas much as her manger;|dred pounds damages, for defamation. Of 
and none of them doubt that she is the| course, while the trial was preparing, the 
heroine of La Salette. Moreover, she has/ Parisian press busied itself with discussing 
been often questioned upon the subject, and | the different aspects of the case; and among 
if she has never thought it prudent to con-/| the writers against La Salette none wrote in 
fess, at any rate she has never denied it,/so gay, so witty, or so amusing a strain as 
merely replying when hard pressed, “ Believe Monsieur Pellitan in the Siécle. That gen- 
in La Salette, because it is good for reli-| tleman, following the authority of Monsieur 
gion.” | Deleon, presented Mademoiselle Lamerlidre 

Such is the accusation brought by Mon-| before the world as the heroine of La 
sieur l’Abbé Deleon, against Mademoiselle Salette, acting upon the inspiration of the 
Tamerliére, in the second volume of The|clergy of her diocese. This allegation 
Valley of Falsehood. No notice, however, aroused her anger to such a pitch that she 
was taken of the work, either by that lady or wrote to the aeee of Grenoble, threatening 
by the clergy of Dauphiny. to sue in the ecclesiastical courts for per- 

In the month of September, eighteen mission to bring an action against him per- 
hundred and fifty-four, two new works upon sonally, if he did not promise that she should 
La Salette made their appearance in one: receive complete satisfaction for the insults 
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heaped upon her from all sides. Mademoi- 
selle Lamerliére also wrote a letter to Mon- 
sieur Pellitan containing a half confession, 
which was turned into a powerful weapon 
against her upon a subsequent trial. 

After a long speech from Monsieur Morel, 
on behalf of Mademoiselle Lamerliére, the 
defence of Movsieur Deleon, presented by 
himself, and a few explanations on behalf of 
the Abbé Cartellier and Monsieur Rendon, 
the court gave a verdict for the defendants, 
but condemned them to pay all ees 

Mademoiselle Lamerliére appealed against 
this decision, except as regarded Monsieur 
Rendon, and all parties had to prepare for a 
new trial, 

In April, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
Monsieur Deleon published another work 

inst La Salette, entitled, The Conscience 
of a Priest and the Power of a Bishop: and 
in it he brought to light some new details 
respecting the miracle and Mademoiselle 
Lamerliére. 

The reception of the children’s secret by 
the Pope is thus deseribed by Monsieur 
Deleon. In the month of July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, many cardinals and 
Roman prelates were passing the evening at 
the Vatican. The Pope deigned to entertain 
them with an account of the mysterious 
embassy of the morning, calling the first 
secret a silly stupidity, and the second a 
monstrosity, and saying that those absurd 
documents had been brought to him on that 
day by two fanatical priests, and had been | 
immediately thrown among the waste paper. | 

Mademoiselle Lamerlicre’s appeal against 
the decision of the first court came on for 
hearing upon the twenty-seventh of April, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. Orders 
were given to prevent women from attending 
the court, but Mademoiselle Lamerlidre in- 
sisted upon being admitted with her com- 
panion, Mariette Bertin, good-humouredly ob- 
serving: “As I have to pay for the dinner, 
I have a good right to sit down to table.” 
And she accordingly took her seat beside 
her advocate. She is described as a little 
woman, neatly dressed, about sixty years of 
age, and rather stout, with bright eyes and a 
lively disposition. Monsieur Deleon, who is 
tall, with a severe and expressive coun- 
tenance, announcing great energy of charac- 
ter, sat by the side of Monsieur Bethmont, 
and Monsieur Cartellier did not appear. 

The court was so crowded with barristers 
and priests, that the judge found it necessary 
to send for a body of troops to keep order in 
the room, Upon the opening of the sitting 
the Attorney-General demanded that the 
French newspapers should be forbidden from 

ublishing any accounts of the proceedings. 

his request was granted by the court, with 
a view, it was said, of preventing public dis- 
turbances. 

The principal pomts which Monsieur Jules 
Favre, for the fair plaintiff, tried to prove, 
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were,—that the apparition of La Salette was 
not a human one, because nobody except 
shepherds could climb such steep mountains, 
Monsieur Bethmont answered, that the 
lady, with her strong constitution, was well 
able to climb the mountain. With regard to 
the accounts given by the children, that the 
lady was in an aureola of light, and disap- 
peared gradually, head first, and feet last, 
Monsieur Bethmont declared them to be 
merely optical delusions. In the first place, 
the lady had on a yellow silk apron, and 
yellow silk stockings, and all her costume 
was spangled over with gold and silver: the 
sun shining upon her would therefore strike 
upon everything bright, and produce the 
effect of rays of light. In the second place, 
upon the tops of mountains, especially in the 
autumn time, there are often thick mists, and 
as the lady is described as disappearing on 
going up the side of the mountain, she pro- 
bably became more and more covered in 
mist, until she vanished entirely from the 
gaze of the bewildered shepherds. 

Monsieur Jules Favre having | replied 
without adducing any new facts, Monsieur 
Farconet made a short speech in favour of 
the Abbé Cartellier. In it he said, it was 
not in fact Mademoiselle Lamerliére, but the 
miracle, which was in cause, and that if the 
court decided in favour of Mademoiselle 
Lamerliére, it would be remaking the fortune 
of La Salette. 

At length, after a few explanations made 
by Monsieur Deleon, and the summing up of 
the Attorney-General, the court confirmed 
the decision of the first tribunal, and con- 
demned Mademoiselle Lamerliére to pay all 
expenses, and the fine which is always ina- 
posed upon unsuccessful appellants. 


TOO WEAK FOR THE PLACE, 


Tue boy was never strong enough for the 
place. His age must have been about four- 
teen when he went there. He was inclined 
to be spiderish about the legs, and his memory 
was weaker than his body. 

His parent ( mother, his father being 
dead) had asked him several times what he 
would like to be? She might also have asked 
him what he would like to do and to suffer ? 
What could he say? They were poor, and 
he could not be apprenticed to any trade ; 
and yet it was necessary that he should go 
to work. He made several inquiries about 
employment, without success, and in an evil 
moment he saw a bill stuck up in the window 
of a city tavern, “ A strong, sharp, active lad 
wanted.” He did not quite come up to the 
description, but he thought he would try, 
He was always a willing boy. 

They engaged him upon trial at a few 
shillings a week, much to the delight of Lim- 
self and his mother. 

He began work on a Monday at seven in 
the morning; his duty being to assist in pre- 
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paring the kitchen for the business of the 
day. It was a busy aoe that tavern—a 
rushing, tumbling, bawling, maddening, busy 
lace—between the hours of twelve and four. 

very man in the City of London seemed to 
run in there for luncheon, and to have no 
time to eat it in. Digestion, and the nour- 
ishment of the human body, were seemingly 
considered to be things of very minor import- 
ance by the side of office appointments, trans- 
actions, operations, and the saving of a few 
minutes of time. The marvel is, why they 
came in at all—why they did not burry along 
the streets, cramming pieces of bread into 
their mouths by the way, and washing them 
down by drinking from a flask constructed 
like a pocket-book. But no, they wanted 
something, and they came into the tavern to 
get it. When there, their individual tastes 
were as various as the cut of their coats, or 
the patterns of their waistcoats. If they had 
all been content to feed out of a huge bowl, 
and drink out of a huge mug, the kitchen of 
the tavern—notwithstanding its large fire in 
the heat of summer—would have been more 
like Paradise, instead of its antipodes. But 
the variety of food and drink, which they 
called for, and which was supplied to them 
with electric rapidity, was something won- 
derful: while their combinations of eatables 
were remarkable for ingenuity, and origi- 
nality. 


The boy’s employment at this period of the 
day was to attend to the sliding shelves which 
descended from the tavern floor to the kitchen, | 
filled with empty plates, and which ascended | 
from the kitchen to the tavern floor re-filled 
with thevariouseatables, He had another, and 
a more onerous duty to perform ; his ear was 


made the responsible repository of the crowd 
of motley orders which raced with fearful 
rapidity down a speaking tube. There was 
no time for thought, no time for repose. 
The powerful lungs of the master of the es- 
tablishmeut were incessantly in action, giving 
out the mandates for endless food, in a bully- 
ing tone, that he imagined to be absolutely 
necessary to command attention. He was a 
bully by nature, this tavern-keeper. Stout, 


beetle-browed, and perspiring. Paid his way, | 


and did not care for brewer or distiller. 
Why should he care for cooks, scullions, and 
stout, active boys ? 

At twelve o’clock mid-day this stern, well- 


to-do, determined tradesman took up his| 


position ready for anything. Orders were 
shouted down the tube to be in readiness. 
He felt like a General directing an army. 
At the turn of the hour, the avalanche 
of hunger came down upon the devoted 
building. Clerks, merchants, stockbrokers 
—no matter what their relative stations— 
small balance at bankers, large balance, or 
no balance—met in the temple of refresh- 
ment as on common ground, for the general 
craving for nourishment had made equals 
of them all, It is a warm day, and the 
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occasion of the opening of a new Corn Ex- 
| change. Woe upon the luckless boy in the 
| kitehen below. The tempest began with a 
ramp-steak pudding, rump-steak pudding 
|and French beans. Large plate of lamb and 
new potatoes ; small plate and old potatoes ; 
large plate again, and no potatoes—cauli- 
flower instead. Extra beans for the rump- 
steak pudding. Now, the steam is up, and 
cooks, scullions, and stout, active boy are in 
fearful agitation, like the cranks and wheels 
of a large engine, working to the top of their 
| bent. Stern, perspiring, excited tradesman 
bawls down the pipe, and demands that his 
words shall be repeated, to make sure that 
the order is clearly understood. 

“One sausage !” 

A feeble echo of sausage comes from the 

depths of the kitchen up the tube. Again 
the boy repeats the word to the man presiding 
over the gridiron: a glowing, dancing being, 
who, with a long toasting-fork, keeps pricking, 
goading, and turning small steaks, lamb 
chops, mutton chops, kidneys, and sausages— 
about sixty in number, all frizzling together 
over the same fire. An incessant rumble is 
| caused by the sliding shelves going up and 
down. 

“ Roast veal and ham; gooseberry tart; 
small plate of cold beef and horseradish; a 
roast fowl ; large plate of boiled mutton, no 
caper sauce; rhubarb tart; extra cauliflower ; 
large plate of roast beef, well done; small 
plate of roast mutton, underdone, greens,and 
new potatoes; small plate of veal, no ham ; 
currant and raspberry tart; two rump-steak 
puddings ; lamb chop and cauliflower ; extra 
potatoes, new ; mutton chop ; large steak and 
greens ; small plate of roast fowl; basiz of 
oxtail; extra greens ; two sausages; small of 
boiled mutton and new; kidney ; four rhu- 
barb puddings ; now then, that roast fowl; 
small steak instead of oxtail ; boiled mutton, 
lean; extra greens ; summer cabbage instead 
of cauliflower with that lamb chop.” 

One after the other, these orders pour down 
the pipe, coming up executed in half dozens 
on the shelves. Perfect Babel and panto- 
mimic madness below—fully equalled by the 
Babel and pantomimic madness above. No 
one would suppose eating capable of de- 
veloping the latent talent for sleight of hand 
which seems to exist amongst the frequenters 
of this temple of refreshment. No one 
would suppose that much benefit could be 
derived from a luncheon or dinner taken 
in a crowd such as assembles at the pit 
| doors of a theatre, when free admission is 
'given by order of Government on a great 
public holiday. All standing up—reaching 
over each others’ heads—eating on the corners 
| of eounters—tops of casks—balancing plates 
, in one hand, while carving with the other— 
| hustling and jostling—ten times worse than a 
large rout in a small house in May Fair. 
Shouting of orders, anxious glances at the 
\ clock, ‘goading of excited perspiring trades- 
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man, who adds fifty per centum to the goad- 
ing, and shouts it down the pipe. Thestorm 
increases ; the call for food becomes louder : 
the varieties are not distinctly marked. 
Names of meat and vegetables, fish, flesh, 
and fowl, pastry and salad, are mixed up to- 
gether in hopeless confusion, The machinery 
is going wrong. Once the shelves come up 
with nothing on them, to be hurled down 
indignantly by stern proprietor. Again they 
rise to the surface with everything out 
of order—potatoes standing in the midst of 
raspberry tart, and gooseberry pudding put 
in a butter-boat. A barman is ordered to 
take charge of the position, while the bursting 
proprietor rushes round to the kitchen to 
see what is the matter. Once more the 
shelves go down ; once more they come up, 
containing a scrubbing-brush, and one pickled 
onion! The storm of indignation from 
hungry customers is overwhelming. Again 
the stentorian landlord nearly splits the pipe 
with reiterated orders, sent down in a whirl- 
wind of rage. A sound of faint, weak, im- 
becile singing is heard below. 

The proprietor goes down. He finds the 
kitchen a wreck. The dancing maniac at 
the gridiron has fled with two scullions to 
enlist in the army. 


Mon Dieu! the very cook is fast asleep, 
And all that bullock’s heart is baking still ! 


The artist of the establishment is lying 
supinely on his back at an open window. 
The boy—the stout, active lad—has given 
way under the pressure ; his mind is a blank ; 
he sits at his post, but he is an idiot ! 

City men are eccentric, and very exacting 
where labour is concerned ; but they are 
kind, humane, and generous, notwithstanding. 
They felt that they were responsible for this 
sad state of things underground. A sub- 
scription was raised. The boy wanted repose 
(the cook had already taken it), He was 
removed toa lonely fisherman’s hut on the 
Essex coast, far from the sound of everything, 
except the sailor’s song upon the river, and 
the washing of the water in amongst the 
sedges on the bank. His mind sometimes 
wanders, and his tongue babbles of strange 
and unknown dishes ; but he is progressing 
favourably. 


BARDANA HILL. 


Impostors are almost always—for a while, 
at least—successful. Their popularity sur- 
passes the measure of any triumph yet re- 
corded to have been won by a veritable bene- 
factor of his species. Thus, while John Hunter, 
footsore and dust-begrimed is trudging all 
the way from Scotland up to London, with a 
single change of linen tied up ina darned 
cotton handkerchief, John Law is giving 
audience in his gilded saloon at Paris, under 
the shadow of the old palatial Tuileries, to a 
cringing mob of princes of the blood, and of 


the ancien noblesse, representatives of that 
haughtiest of all the proud European aris- 
tocracies. And so, too, while that dearest 
friend of us all, Doctor Oliver Goldsmith, 
then of Southwark, stands bowing before his 
poor Bankside patient, politest of all thread- 
bare physicians, his second-hand three-cor- 
nered hat held pertinaciously over the patch 
in the rusty velvet, Cagliostro, the Knave of 
Trumps, the very trump of all the knaves in 
the ever-shuffling human pack, is making his 
tour of the great capitals of the continent 
with as many kings grouped before his 
chariot wheels as were ever harnessed, ac- 
cording to the old classic story-book, to the 
triumphal car of the Emperor Sesostris. 
Intolerable though all contrasts of this dis- 
heartening kind undoubtedly are in them- 
selves, I nevertheless do frankly acknow- 
ledge at once, that [ have a certain weakness 
for these same delightfully mendacious char- 
latans, I think it is only, indeed, in obedience 
to a common weakness of our nature, a 
weakness, by reason of which we all of us 
love to be deluded sometimes. 

Supposing, for example that a curious pang 
has seized upon a pet molar or a favourite 
incisor—cherished tooth of all, like the weak- 
liest bantling in a family, or, what is pretty 
much the same, with the maternal preference, 
the veriest scapegrace and the most incorri- 
gible ne’er-do-weel,—supposing the demon 
ache in that agreeable little bony core of throbs 
to have reached the very climax of pulsation, 
and the old preposterous nostrum in the little 
finnikin bottle with the big cork, the panacea 
you have tried so often, and never yet with 
any avail whatever, is brought forth again 
for the ninety-ninth time for the purpose of 
that purely imaginary alleviation! Don’t 
you, even then, look with an inflamed eye of 
unbelief over the top of your handkerchief, 
still with a secret, sanguine, spectral credu- 
lity in your heart, as the snowy atom of 
cotton is being pinkly moistened—though 
- know perfectly well in your heart of 

earts, what must, after all, by necessity, be 
the one inevitable consequence? Namely, 
that in a few minutes afterwards you will be 
closeted in the back-parlour of your diabolical 
neighbour round the corner, Forceps the 
dentist, reposing in the cruel luxury of that 
ridiculously easy chair, taking an open- 
mouthed contemplation of the ceiling : while 
the catfooted manipulator, with his delicate 
instrument of torture secreted, like a con- 
juring trick, up his wristband, comes to you 
with his hand behind his back and, with that 
monstrous affectation of merely looking, that 
you feel, even then, as an insult to your 
common sense. Yet, next year, next month, 
with the toothache rampant, perhaps, in 
another section of the jaw, I dare say that 
absurd little anodyne will be out again, as 
though the futility of all its exhilarating, but 
utterly illusive, pretensions had never once 
been detected. 
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I don’t wonder then in the least that, before | he still survives to this day in a queer little 
now, miraculous curatives like magic rings | out-of-the-way corner of the world’s remem- 
have been worn, or that other warvellous|brance—so called by after times, as by his 
things, such as love-philters, have been|own, in consideration of that tincture of 
swallowed. It is only quite natural after|bardana, notable even among the many 
all that the Romans should have had|imaginary remedies catalogued in the ridi- 
their amulets, and the Greeks their phy-|culous list of his spurious p:.armacopeia. A 

lacteries. It seems only a matter of course | nonsensical repertory of anudynes including, 

that of yore such extraordinary note|among other marvels, fever-few-tea as a 

should have been taken of Omens, and|certain cure for headache, the daisy for 

that such wonderful regard should have been | hectic fever, the leaves of camomile for 
paid to Numbers. People have evinced even | cholic, the flowers of camomile for ague—to 
in the middle of this boasted nineteenth cen- | say nothing of Sir John’s renowned and most 
tury, in the scientific age of steam engines| redoubtable pectoral balsam of honey, his 
and electric telegraphs, such an ineradicable | essence of sage, and his tincture of valerian, 
love of the suadiinn such an insatiable| Yet, outrageous quack though the man in- 
thirst and hunger for deception—in the|dubitably was, Bardana Hill did some good 
preposterous matter of Table Turnings and_| service in hisday. Despite his absurd exhi- 
of Spirit Rappings—that we should fairly| bition of himself before the Royal Society, 

have the tables turned against us, that our | decked out in tinsel-trappings, armed with a 

sneers of incredulity would probably and| dagger of lath, and bearing before hima shield 

with justice be regarded as in common par- | of pasteboard—the buffoon-censor was actually 
lance really not worth a rap, if directed| the means of effecting, if not a total reorga- 
against the gullibility of our forefathers.| nisation, a perceptible improvement in the 

Against their search for watersprings by} whole scheme of the Philosophical Trans- 

means of the divining-rod or the dowsing-| actions, And—what is yet more extraordi- 

withy—aguinst their credence in the signi-| nary in his regard—Sir John Hill, with alk 
ficance of the palmy lines of chiromancy—j|his pretensions as a herb-doctor, truly and 
against their reverent faith in the second-| literally did more than any other man of his 
sight vouchsafed to the privileged adepts in| age towards the general development and 
the pseudo-science of Deuteroscopia. With} elevation of the science of botany, and in so 
the Mormon Creed still festering at Utah, | doing materially assisted the labours of the 

a social gangrene or political imposthume—| naturalist. If he crowned himself with the 

with many a sleight-of-hand and sleight-|fool’s cap-and-bells by publishing his cox~ 

of-ankle Medium, still procurable at a fee of| combical pamphlet on the virtues of British | 

a few paltry guineas for the holding of a/| herbs, he secured to himself the gratitude of | 

sGance in our drawing-rooms any evening | all the after disciples of Linneeus by his inge- 

in the twelvemonth —I don’t think that} nious volume entitled Exotic Botany, and 
we have any clear right to be supercilious | afterwards by the most laborious and ornate of 
of the amiable wiseacres of a bygone gene-| his manifold literary productions, The Vege- 
ration ; or to wonder so very open-eyed at| table System—a work published (plain) at 
the epochs when there were alchemists and | thirty-eight guineas, and (coloured) at one 
astrologers, enchauters and rosicrucians, hundred and sixty guineas—comprising within 

Did not the seed-germ of alchemy—buried | it sixteen hundred four-guinea copperplate 
away and rotting—blossom into chemistry ?| engravings, extending over twenty-six folio 

Remembering the jargon droned by alche-| volumes, and portraying, by means at once of 

mists over their furnace fires—fires that were | the pen and the graver,no less than twenty-six 

notwithstanding kept thus perpetually kindled | thousand different plants; everyone of them 
by their hands, as the very Vestal lamps of| copied from nature. No wonder the poor man 
truth—may we not apply to them Pope’s| was ruined in the prosecution of this resplen- 
wisely witty and familiar couplet ; dent enterprise. No wonder his health sunk 
Shite Ql ten Gee Gl ke ven Rd under the toil, and his life, at last, under the 
Yt fools rush in where anccls fear totread _| failure of so very exhausting and ponderous 
et fools rush in where angels fear to tread. “ 
an undertaking, 

Precisely thus by sheer force of their serene} Although Bardana Hill died of gout in the 
and unblushing audacity have these reviled| sixtieth year of his age, on the twenty- 
pretenders to scientific authority often proved | second of December, seventeen hundred and 
to have been the pioneers to solid knowledge. | seventy-five, such is the sense of vitality 

Conspicuous among the impostors who| about him produced in one’s mind by the 
have been really useful in their generation} scrambling records of his career, that he 
is one of whose name I am but just now| appears somehow to have died in a manner 
reminded by a somewhat startling appli-| prematurely. Looking down the perspective 
cation—to wit a request recently made by| of those sixty years, 1 can hardly think of 
a sick pauper for a bottle of Sir John Hill’s} him as having been born at Spalding in 

ssence of Waterdock. seventeen hundred and sixteen, the son of 

A wonderful humbug was this vivacious} Mr. ‘Theophilus Hill, a respectable clergyman 
and versatile Sir John Hill. As Bardana Hill! of Peterborough. It would seem more reason- 
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46 (June 26, 1858,) 
able to note his entrance into life in a cellar 
of Grub Street, or in a garret in Seven 
Dials. The adventurer’s after career 
divides itself into five separate sections, each 
as distinct in its way, even in costume and 
situation, as the transformations of a moun- 
tebank. At the outset, young Bardana sets 
up reputably as an apothecary in St. Martin’s 
Lane, Westminster. Afterwards, he assumes 
the direction of the botanical gardens of 
Lord Petre and the Duke of Richmond. 
Quitting that more wholesome and primi- 
tive occupation, he struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage until fairly hissed 
and laughed off the boards, successively of 
Covent Garden and the Haymarket, as 
something too ridiculous to be tolerated even 
asa histrionic butt. Subsequently, the ex- 
actor, ex-gardener, ex-apothecary, takes to 
literature, and takes kindly too,. He under- 
takes the British Magazine. He scribbles 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


(Conducted by 

Bardana Hill certainly came in for more 
than a few smart raps over the knuckles. 
What does Charles Churchill sing of him in 
the terrible Rosciad ? 


With sleek appearance, and with ambling pace, 
And, type of vacant head, with vacant face, 

The Proteus Hill put in his modest plea,— 

€ Let favour speak for others, worth for me.’ 
For who, like him, his various powers could call 
Into so many shapes, and shine in all ? 

Who could so nobly grace the motley list— 
Actor, inspector, doctor, botanist ? 

Knows any one so well—sure no one knows-— 
At once to play, prescribe, compound, compose P 


But then his own hand was against every 
other man’s remorselessly. And everybody 
knows how proverbial wisdom saith dogmati- 
cally—Those who play at bowls must look out 
for rubbers. Rubbers! Sir John the Doctor 
had more than those to look out for, as his 


off a Naval History of England—leaving | wonderful serio-comic history relates. It is in 
Horatio Nelson to illustrate it transcend- most significant allusion to this circumstance 


antly, and Willian James to write it a long) 


while afterwards. Turning Novelist even, he | 


that the merciless Smart puts into the mouth 
of a wretched Sybil this ludicrous admoni- 


= the Adventures of a Creole, the Life of | tion : 


ady Frail, and the History of Mr. Lovell. 
By the bye, however, Bardana Hill, took a 
higher flight. Not content with thus merely 
ling in literature, the chrysalis of the 
desk burst forth at last resplendently into 
the butterfly of the Quack-Physician, bask- 
ing in the daylight and the waxlight alter- 


nately, as a gay lounger perfectly equipped 
in the airiest fashions then in vogue: his 


eane daintily clouded, his velvet coat richly 
senlesebonad his wrists and breast delicately 
laced, his peruke exquisitely crimped and 
oe His chariot rolls continually 

tween Bedford Square and Ranelagh. 
He is such a matchless economist of the 
twenty-four hours, that, in spite of all his 
professional avocations, during an interval of 
many years, he is never once known to have 
missed a single public entertainment. He is 
at every rout and ridotto, He flaunts among 
the “ pleachéd allies” and the smooth-shaven 
lawns of the public gardens. Conspicuous 
in his box at the theatre, he there raises 
critical turmoils about him during the per- 
formances. Having judiciously obtained his 
diploma betimes, from the college of St. 
Andrew’s in Scotland, Bardana becomes 
further glorified by the King of Sweden, 
who creates him Chevalier of the order of 
the Polar Star or Vasa. Whereupon, forth 
comes yet more lustrously the ever-imper- 
turbable and self-complacent Quack, styling 
himself—Sir John Hill, Acad. Reg. Scient. 
Burd. Soc. To which magical hieroglyphic 
my amusing acquaintance Smart, one of the | 
small poets of those times, facetiously alludes | 
im his satiric volume, entitled The Hilliad, 
where he says: 





While Jargon gave his titles on a block, 
And styled him M.D, Acad. Budig, Soc. 


| belaboured by the lithe and 


The chequered world’s before thee ; go, farewell ! 
Beware of Irishmen, and learn to spell. 


This mysterious and remarkable warning 
had reference to an irascible gentleman of 
the name of Browne and of the nature of 
Pat, who, irritated by some of the scandalous 
pleasantries of Sir John, one fine afternoon 
thrashed him soundly with a cane upon one 
of the lamplit gravel walks of Ranelagh. 
More terrible, however, than either the scorn- 
ful couplets of Smart, or the muscular drub- 
bings of Browne, there descended upon poor 
luckless Hill the stinging, derisive wit of 
Henry Fielding, from the empyrean of his 
Covent Garden Journal. Even this, Bardana 
Hill drew down upon himself—at the very 
time, too, when he was being unmercifully 

fickering wand 
of the then famous Harlequin, Woodward. 
Literary onslaughts of a far more damaying 
description Sir John doubtless often had to 
endure, but no assailant ever made more 
lively attacks upon his matchless impudence 
than light-footed, merry-handed Harlequin 
Woodward: one of whose paper-pellets di- 
rected against the Quack of Quacks, still 
preserves a most agreeable reputation as 
an exquisite specimen of sly and humorous 
bantering. 

Who can wonder, however, that Bardana, 
having raised himself thus conspicuously 
upon a pedestal of insolent pretension, should 
have there become the butt upon which 
were concentrated for a time all the flying 
shafis of ridicule, pointed with the scorn 
and winged with the wit of the wisest as 
well of the most whimsical of his many 
gifted contemporaries? Surely no one who 
has ever ventured to turn the leaves of his 
scurrilous Inspector, a periodical paper 
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published diurnally during two disgraceful 

ears by Sir John Hill in the columns of the 
tame Daily Advertiser. Simultaneously 
with the production of which disreputable 
effusion of spleen and effrontery, Sir John— 
wavering between his old love, the stage, and 
his new love, literature—blossomed into the 
miserablest straggling weed of a dramatist 
ever heard of! Writing besides an opera, 
called Orpheus, two inane farces; one en- 
titled the Rout, and the other the Critical 
Minute ; farces so execrably bad, that they 
never actually appear to have won for them- 
selves the shadowy glory of even being 
damned. It is in allusion to these abortive 
efforts of the doctor as a playwright, that 
David Garrick penned that cruel epigram ;— 


For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is— 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 


The epigrammatists of those days had no 
compassion whatever for Bardana 4Gill. 
Apostrophising the arch-delinguent, quoth 
one, with the fury of Scarron and the voice, 
one might fancy, of Boanerges: 


Thou essence of dock, of valerian, and sage, 

At once the disgrace and the pest of this age; 
The worst that we wish thee for all thy vile crimes 
Is to take thy own physic and read thy own rhymes. 


Whereupon another has thus unpityingly as 
well as pithily commented ; 


The wish must be in form reversed 
To suit the doctor's crimes ; 

For if he takes his physic first, 
He’ll never read bis rhymes, 


Yet for all this, I cannot but remem- 
ber, and that too with a sense of amuse- 
ment, that Sir John Hill had his revenges! 
At the period during which he may be 
said to have attained the heyday of his 
fortunes; when, upon his rather doubtful 
escutcheon might at any rate have been em- 
blazoned confidently the one radiant device 
Florescat ; when he was rolling in his 
coach from coffee-house to conversazione 
from drum to masquerade; when he was 
scribbling impertinencies about everything 
and everybody, day after day, in his men- 
dacious and unblushing paper, The Inspector ; 
when he was selling his quack medicines, 
by the ton and by the hogshead,—Sir John 
was perpetrating for the entertainment 
of his own and other generations, some 
of the most extravagant and outrageous 
practical jokes that ever varlet adven- 
tured upon. This, moreover, when he was 
making large as well as lucrative contribu- 
tions to polite as well as to what may be 
called at the very least unpolite litera- 
ture! Realising by his pen fifteen hundred | 
pounds sterling in a single twelvemonth, a 
circumstance regarded, as long afterwards 
as eighteen hundred and fourteen, with 
bewildered astonishment by Mr. Alexander 
Chalmers: which sum saith that worthy 





in his redoubtable Dictionary (to the 
amusement I can fancy of the Great Unknown, 
if he ever chanced to glance at the passage) 
“is, we believe, at least three times as much 
as ever was made by any one writer in the 
same period of time!” 

It is scarcely to be supposed that the 
flourishing literary physician made much 
by such a venture as his guinea quart 
entitled “Thoughts concerning an 
Nature,” undertaken strangely enough by 
such a man (constituting, in truth, a re- 
deeming trait in his character) as a labour 
of love, in answer to the renowned treatise 
of Viscount Bolingbroke. The prodigious 
sums uired, so much to the admi- 
ration of Mr. Chalmers, came I should be 
disposed to conjecture, from sheer book- 
making cunningly applied: such, for ex- 
ample, as Sir John’s two volumes of fictitious 
Travels in the East, or, more probably 
still, from such a book as the one of 
which Hill is now universally reputed to 
have been the author according to an ac- 
cepted tradition— Mrs, Glasse’s Cookery. 
Speaking of the popular belief, even then 
prevalent, that Dr. Hill wrote Mrs. Glasse’s 
Cookery book, is it not recorded in the Great 
Biography, under date seventeen hundred 
and seventy-eight, in the age of the Doctor 
sixty-nine, how Johnson, with his customary 
snort of indignation, as if somebody had con- 
tradicted him (which nobody had), said 
“Well, sir, this shows how much better the 
subject of cookery may be treated by a phi- 
losopher 3” 

Favourably introduced to the notice of the 
more eminent members of the Royal Society, 
first of all in seventeen hundred and forty- 
six by his then recently published and inge- 
nious Treatise upon Gems, from the Greek 
of Theophrastus, Bardana Hill punished them 
five years afterwards for the credulity with 
which they had unwittingly admitted him to 
the privilege of their friendship, and punished 
them cruelly: his atrabilious insolence, arisin 
simply out of their not altogether unnatura 
reluctance to welcome the clever charlatan 
formally amongst themselves. Sir John 
happening then, aan, his other mis- 
cellaneous avocations, to be engaged, in con- 
junction with one Mr. Scott, F.RS., in 
compiling the Supplement to Chambers’s 
Dictionary, endeavoured by one master- 
stroke to gratify his own vanity and the 
wishes of his, publishers, by having the 
magical initials affixed to his own name 
also upon the title-page. Hardly can it be 
regarded as in any way surprising that 
Martin Folkes, then president of the 
Royal Society, friend and suceessor of 
Isaac Newton, should have failed to ob- 
tain in Hill’s behest, three signatures to 
enforce, or indorse, his own generous recom- 
mendation. However this may be, so the 
event proved; the application was wholly 
inoperative. And, thereupon, away to the 
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winds of heaven were scattered pell-mell, 
helter-skelter, by the unhesitating hand of 
Dr, Hill, all the amenities, all the decencies, 
all the proprieties, of society, of science, of 
philosophy, of literature. His sarcasms were 
squandered abroad indiscriminately. Even 

rtin Folkes, staunchest of kindly sup- 
porters, passed not unscathed, All the scientific 
collectors were jeered at, in succession. The 
Antiquarian Society had its members derided 
as medal-scrapers and antediluvian knife- 
grinders. The conchologists were depicted 
as cockle-shell merchants. The naturalists 
were described as recording pompous his- 
tories of sticklebacks and cockchafers. One 
of the foremost of the living entomologists, 
Henry Baker, was represented under the ludi- 
crous aspect of a person displaying the peri- 
staltic motion of the bowels in a louse, by the 
aid of the microscope. The doctorial Pasquin, 
the Quack Daveash, shot off his fantastic 
tricks against the learned, variously, under 
his own name, under a false name, and, at 
times also, and these frequent times, anony- 
mously. Among the pseudonyms of Dr. Hill 
in this way, were the purely imaginary 
names of Dr, Crine and Dr, Uvedaile. 

But where he acquitted himself most effec- 
tively was in his grand attack upon the 
Royal Society by which he conceived himself 
to have been most shamefully aggrieved. 
It was an attack that commenced with a 
humorous prose satire of Hill’s, entitled 
Dissertation on Royal Societies, in a letter 
(to his friend) from a Sclavonian Noble- 
man. ‘This production was rapidly fol- 
lowed up by a ponderous quarto volume, in 
external appearance and internal arrange- 
ment as like as two peas toa volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions: the name of the 
second and, in every respect, the far weightier 
sarcasm, being simply, A Review of the Royal 
Society, in Eight Parts: several of the divi- 
sions being suggestive, in the midst of all 
their facetious absurdities (as in the in- 
stance of the proposed plan for forming a 
Hortus siccus), of considerable, and some 
of it really valuable, information. The 
crowning vengeance of all found vent in 
the richest hoax, perhaps, ever payee off 
upon a solemn council of grave and reverend 
seigueurs. Happily for us, Horace Wal- 
pole has told the tale, aud told it too 
with piquancy in one of the drollest frag- 
ments of his motley and voluminous cor- 
respondence. The pleasantest version of 
it, however, because the one marked by 
the most fantastically punctilious particu- 
larity in regard to the details, is the narrative 
of it given by Sir John Gill’s historian in 
the Biographie Universelle. 

It happened in the thick of Bardena 
Hill’s squabbles with the Royal Society, 
that much was daily talked in society 


and printed in the newspapers, about the 
marvellous cures effected by the employ- 
ment of tar-water, eau de goudron. One 
morning the postal delivery from the pro- 
vinces brought to the Secretary of the 
Royal Society a letter addressed to him in 
his official capacity by a certain so-called 
medical practitioner at Portsmouth. The 
communication related how the writer of 
it had recently had confided to his care, 
a poor sailor whose leg had been broken 
by a fall from the mast-head. The Secre- 
tary was further informed by his corre- 
spondent that, having brought the broken 
parts together and properly adjusted them 
by means of bandages, the writer had then 
carefully bathed them with tar-water—and 
such, continued the Portsmouth physician 
had been the miraculous effect already pro- 
duced by the application, that within a 
few days, the sailor had been enabled 
to use his leg as well as he had ever 
used it before the accident. At the very 
next meeting of the Royal Society this re- 
markable document was submitted to its 
consideraiton. It was read, and immediately 
originated an animated discussion which, 
we are informed by contemporary autho- 
rities, was yet in active progress when 
another letter, stamped with the Ports- 
mouth postmark, was delivered into the 
hands of the Secretary. A letter, this was, 
in which the imaginary doctor informed the 
Royal Society that he had omitted to mention 
one trifling circumstance in connection with 
the cure: namely, that the sailor’s leg was 
a wooden leg ! 

Bardana Hill, Sir John, Dr. Crine, Dr. 
Uvedaile, call him what you will—for he, of 
course, was this wicked, hypothetical, sea- 
side Esculapius—had avenged himself. 
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